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JOSEPH P. McMURRAY, 

New York State housing commissioner 
under the Harriman administration (see 
James W. Gaynor “personal,” January 
JourNAL, page 3), has been named pres- 
ident of Queensborough Community Col- 
lege, a new two-year state institution 
scheduled to open in September 1960. Ap- 
pointed to the post March 16, Mr. 
McMurray is currently teaching graduate 
courses in housing administration and 
management at Long Island University. 


MONSIGNOR JOHN J. O'GRADY 

was honored by his Church in February 
in a special apostolic letter and benedic- 
tion from Pope John XXIII citing the 
“meritorious work” being accomplished in 
Ghana under Monsignor O’Grady’s direc- 
tion as vice-president of the International 
Conference of Catholic Charities. “In ac- 
cordance with the Church's teaching con- 
cerning the universal brotherhood of 
men,” noted the letter, “the Conference 
has endeavoured to foster a spirit of 
neighborliness and to promote the real 
welfare of the people . . . and might well 
serve as an example for other countries 
both in Africa and elsewhere . . . of the 
considerable benefits from this practical 
application of the virtue of Christian 
charity.” Monsignor O’Grady, nationally 
known for his work in housing and in his 
role as a founder of the National Housing 
Conference (see May 1956 JOURNAL, page 
156), received added recognition of the 
apostolic honor with the reproduction and 
exhibition of the letter during NHC’s 28th 
annual meeting on March 8-9 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A director of the housing con- 
ference, the Monsignor delivered the 
invocation during the conference banquet. 


JOHN W. EDELMAN, 

another director of the National Housing 
Conference (see above) and Washington 
representative for the Textile Workers 
Union, was honored in that city by friends 
and associates on March 5. The occasion: 
50 years of service and pioneering in the 
trade union movement and in behalf of 
such social welfare programs as housing, 
during a career that has spanned mile- 
stones in these fields. New Jersey born 
and taken to England as a child of nine, 
Mr. Edelman began public service at the 
age of 14 as a local secretary for the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party. Two years later, he 
joined his first labor union and began 





volunteer work in behalf of farm workers. 
Since then and on returning to the United 
States, Mr. Edelman has held newspaper, 
teaching, research posts, and, since 1926, a 
number of trade union jobs. It is via the 
labor movement that Mr. Edelman has 
contributed to many housing “firsts.” Dis- 
tressed by the shelter needs of workers at 
the onset of the depression, he was instru- 
mental in the development of cooperative 
housing in Philadelphia—first of its type 
in the country—financed with federal and 
private funds. In the process, the Labor 
Housing Conference was born, which led 
later to the formation of NHC; also, the 
labor group was behind the initiation and 
advocacy of the first public housing legis 
lation. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

has been named to head up an urban 
research study for the Highway Research 
Board of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Called a “framework study,” the 
findings will be used to guide the board's 
committee on urban renewal, whose ob- 
jective is promotion of a nationwide, cor- 
related program of urban research; stimu- 
lation of research in problem areas; and 
encouragement of financial support for 
related studies in universities and other 
institutions. The study is being financed 
by grants from the Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corporation—ATA Foundation. 
Joined with the foundation in sponsorship 
of the |e ing is the bureau of public 
roads of the Department of Commerce. 
The research committee is composed of 
social scientists, engineers, businessmen, 
planners, and government officials working 
to solve transportation and other problems 
stemming from metropolitan area expan- 
sion, population increases, and migration 
to urban centers. An urban research spe- 
cialist and adviser to the Ford Foundation 
on metropolitan problems, Mr. Woodbury 
is a professor of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin and heads its 
$100,000 interdisciplinary program study 
of urban problems (see October 1957 
JouRNAL, page 309). 


ELLIS ASH 

has resigned as deputy director of the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency to head up a Washington office 
for Doxiadis Associates, Inc.—an interna- 
tional firm of consulting planners, archi- 
tects, and engineers, based in Athens, 
Greece. The firm’s extensive staff resources 
will be available to the new American 
office, which is being established to oper- 
ate throughout the western hemisphere 
and to introduce to the Americas the 
Doxiadis philosophy of city and regional 
planning: the philosophy that the build- 
ing of better urban and regional centers 
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requires “treating human settlements as a 
science—a science that gives simultaneous 
emphasis to both the human and technical 
aspects of community growth and develop 
ment. 

Mr. Ash leaves the Baltimore renewal 
agency after almost 12 years of service. He 
was director of management there for 
some 10 years, prior to the consolidation 
of the former housing authority with the 
city’s redevelopment commission, the hous 
ing code enforcement division, and other 
renewal-related agencies of the city (see 
January 1957 JouRNAL, page 15). Earlier 
he had been in federal housing service and 
in 1944-45 was the associate director of 
what was then known as NAHO. Mr. Ash 
was associated with the Doxiadis firm back 
in 1957, when he undertook a month's 
consulting assignment in Iraq. Through 
Mr. Ash, Floyd Ratchford of Portland 
accepted a two-year assignment with the 
firm, also operating in Iraq (see January 
JOURNAL, page 10). Late last year, the 
process was reversed and Dr. Doxiadis was 
brought to this country to advise on re- 
newal programs in Washington, D.C., Nor 
folk, Baltimore, and Detroit. 


ERNST KAHN, 

one of three distinguished European hous- 
ing experts brought to this country in 
1934 by what was then NAHO, to provide 
guidance to the emerging Public Works 
Administration’s housing program, died in 
Jerusalem in March at the age of 75. To 
gether with Sir Raymond Unwin, a hous- 
ing and town planning official with the 
British ministry of health, and Alice ] 
Samuel, manager of English housing es 


tates, Mr. Kahn came to the United States 
for a seven-week consulting job. Subse- 
quently, and in company with Henry 


Wright, an American planner and design 
er of pioneer low-cost housing, and Ernest 
J. Bohn, then NAHO’s president and at 
that time chairman of the housing com 
mittee of the Cleveland city council, the 
trio toured 14 cities. During their travels, 
they met and discussed problems and con- 
ditions with housing officials from some 
40 cities. The tour over, the group, to- 
gether with NAHO executive director 
Coleman Woodbury, hammered out a re- 
port and prepared a summary for discus 
sion at a Baltimore meeting of the coun 
try’s leading housers, called by NAHO 
From that Baltimore meeting came one of 
NAHO'’s first major publications—A Hous- 
ing Program for the United States. The 
concepts developed in the booklet became 
the basis for most of the major housing 
legislation that has subsequently been 
evolved in this country. 


WILLIAM K. BRUSSAT, 

on Webb & Knapp’s team since 1955 and 
recently named vice-president of the firm’s 
Development Corporation (see June 1958 
JOURNAL, page 198) , has left the Philadel- 
phia post to become assistant for housing 
and urban renewal to Major General John 
S. Bragdon. General Bragdon is special 
(Continued column three, page 94) 
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BOSTON TAKES OVER LAST OF 
PWA-BUILT HOUSING PROJECTS 

January | marked the date when 
the last of the public housing proj- 
ects built under the former Public 
Works Administration came under 
local ownership. With transfer of 
Old Harbor Village to the Boston 
Housing Authority, the era of the 
old PWA program was brought to 
a close. Under PWA, 49 projects 
were built across the country at a 
cost of $129,500,000. 

Located on 28 acres in South 
Boston, the Village was the first to 
be built in New England under 
PWA and is Boston’s first and old- 
est housing project. Completed at 
a cost of $6,340,000—probably less 
than half the cost of what similar 
buildings would entail today, says 
the PHA—the project was opened 
for tenancy in 1938. Under terms 
of conveyance, the housing author- 
ity owns Old Harbor Village but 
will remit to PHA any unused net 
revenues after operating expenses. 


INTEREST RATES RISE AND DROP ON 
HOUSING NOTES; BONDS GO UP 
January and February sales of 
temporary notes to finance public 
housing saw, initially, a slight rise, 
followed by a drop in average inter- 
est rates as compared to preceding 
sales (see January JOURNAL, page 
12). The long-term bond ate, 
meanwhile, continued climbing, 
reaching the highest interest level 
to date in the 23rd sale of such 
bonds, completed in late February. 


On temporaries: in the first sale 
for the year—on January 13—99 
housing authorities sold 103 issues 
totaling $72,169,000 at an average 
interest rate of 1.737... a slight 
rise of some .008 compared to the 
December rate of 1.729. The range 
of interest rates was 1.52 to 2.02; 
average maturity of notes was 8.64 
months. 

On February 17, 73 authorities 
sold 81 issues with a dollar volume 
of $192,285,000. Average rate for 
the sale was 1.616 . . . for a drop of 
slightly over .12 from the January 
rate cited above. The sale’s interest 
rate range was 1.48 to 1.94; note 
maturity was for 4.85 months. 


On long-term bonds: $103,495,000 
was the tab on a February 26 sale of 
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bonds by 22 housing authorities. 
Average interest rate registered was 
for 3.4087—a rise from the 3.3509 
rate incurred in the 22nd sale of 
the bond program on November 6 
and the top rate reached to date. 
Bonds carry a maturity of 41 years. 


NEW BPR DIVISION TO COORDINATE 
HIGHWAY AND URBAN PLANNING 

A step in the direction of the co- 
ordination of the National System 
of Intrastate and Defense Highways 
with urban renewal and metropoli- 
tan planning (see December 1958 
JOURNAL, page 391), was taken late 
last year when the bureau of public 
roads revised its organization plan 
to provide for a new urban, second- 
ary and analysis division. The di- 
vision will handle coordination of 
the highway system with urban 
transportation and land use plan- 
ning. James L. Shotwell heads the 
new unit. 





officials and special guests gathered 
in Washington on that date for a 
conference on federal construction 
statistics. They went on record in 
support of administration proposals 
and for the creation of a conference 
committee to work out a compre- 
hensive program for statistical im- 
provement. Participating were two 
members of NAHRO’s Research 
and Statistics Committee — Wayne 
Daugherty, the census bureau's 
housing division director, and Law- 
rence Bloomberg of the budget bu- 
reau’s statistical standards division. 

An earlier meeting on housing 
statistics, December 10-11, called by 
the National Association of Home 
Builders at the National Housing 
Center was attended by some 100 
participants from as many building 
materials firms and other groups. 
Billed as the first annual “Institute 
for Housing Statistics Users,’”’ this 
group took a look at statistical ma- 








“THE WORD" ON OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 

After getting off and running at a quick clip (see February 
JouRNAL, page 59), omnibus housing legislation has hit a big 
hurdle... the same one that ultimately led to defeat of national 
housing legislation in 1958: the House Rules Committee. Feeling 
is, however, that a rule will be wrung out of the House commit- 
tee... but not till after the Easter recess. Most likely dates for 
a Rules Committee hearing on the bill, according to Washington- 


scene observers: April 7, 8, or 9. 
expected until mid or late April. 


House floor action is not 


a 





CONSTRUCTION STATISTIC CHANGES 
PROPOSED, DRAW WIDE SUPPORT 
Changes will be made in the 
collection and publication of fed- 
eral housing statistics if Congress 
accepts the proposals carried in the 
President’s budget for the fiscal year 
that begins in June. He advocates 
the consolidation of all such statis- 
tical work in the department of 
commerce, transferring to commerce 
some of the work previously carried 
on by the bureau of labor statis- 
tics and some new and improved 
statistical coverage, such as a survey 
of expenditures for maintenance 
and repair of residential structures. 
Need for consolidation showed up 
last year (see March 1958 JouRNAL, 
page 79) when disparities came up 


‘between housing figures of the de- 


partments of commerce and labor. 

Backing for the proposed changes 
came from a February 10 meeting 
of the Federal Statistics Users’ Con- 
ference, which NAHRO supports 
as a member. Some 30 participants 
representing trade and nonprofit 
groups and a number of federal 


terial now available to the housing 
field from both governmental and 
private industry sources. Also, the 
institute analyzed the gaps in the 
present supply of reliable data. 
Officials of federal data-gathering 
agencies presented information on 
collection methods employed, data 
usage, etc. 


ACTION AND NAHB SPONSOR 2ND 
BUILDING INDUSTRY-RENEWAL MEET 

For the second year running, 
home builders and local redevelop- 
ment officials with lands cleared 
and ready for rebuilding got to- 
gether in a “Building Industry Con- 
gress on Urban Renewal.” The ob- 
ject: to size up the potential avail- 
able to each in the urban renewal 
“market.” 

Held February 26 at the National 
Housing Center, the meet followed 
the pattern of last year’s congress 
(see March 1958 JouRNAL, page 81) . 
This year’s gathering was character- 
ized by (1) broader builder partici- 
pation—they came from all sections 
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of the country; (2) detailed exhib- 
its manned by local redevelopment 
officials from 34 cities—among them, 
Little Rock, Stamford, Denver, 
Washington, Baltimore, St. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, and Richmond—all with 
slum lands available for redevelop- 
ment sale or lease. Also on hand 
were major redevelopers presenting 
talks on how small and large vol- 
ume builders can get into redevel- 
opment in “partnership” with re- 
newal agencies. Home builders also 
came in for practical information 
on major problems and opportuni- 
ties facing them in urban renewal 
via five workshops presided over by 
“experts” on such subjects as re- 
habilitation, financing, local agency 
procedures. Speakers and “teach- 
ers” included James E. Lash of 
ACTION —the American Council 
lo Improve Our Neighborhoods; 
John D. Lange, NAHRO’s execu- 
tive director; Richard L. Steiner, 
Urban Renewal Administration 
commissioner; William L. Slayton 
of Webb & Knapp; and Hugh 
Mields, Jr. of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 

Sponsored jointly by the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders 
and ACTION, the congress, in ef- 
fect, set out to capitalize on interest 
developed last year among home 
builders in the investment poten- 
tialities of the national urban re- 
newal program. 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEETS KEYED 
TO PROGRAM NEEDS, ELECTIONS 

The closing quarter of 1958 saw 
meetings of four state associations 
of housing and redevelopment au- 
thorities that featured annual elec- 
tions, business sessions, and dis- 
cussion on housing and renewal 
techniques. 


Arkansas’ Council of Housing Au- 
thorities, during its third annual 
meeting September 20 in Little 
Rock, (1) elected a slate of officers 
for 1958-59; (2) protested Con- 
gress’ failure to pass urban renewal 
legislation, thereby curtailing pro- 
grams in two cities; and (3) laid 
plans to hold a spring working ses- 
sion for housing executive directors 
in the state on management and 
technical subjects. Work at the 
meet was also devoted to discussion 
on urban renewal, preventive main- 
tenance, and audit procedures. 

Named to office are: president— 
C. C. Davis, Fort Smith; first vice- 
president—Laurence Berger, North 
Little Rock; second vice-president— 
Leon Kuhn, Texarkana; third vice- 
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Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thorities held its second annual 
conference on November 19, in 





president—W. H. Holmes, Magno- on hand for the one-day event, 
lia; secretary-treasurer—Knox Ban 
ner, Little Rock. 


which included a luncheon speech 
by Governor-elect David L. Law 
rence. Governor Lawrence called 
for a federal renewal program of at 
least ten years duration, with an- 
nual appropriations ranging from 
350 to 500 million dollars, plus a 


Pennsylvania's Association of 


Harrisburg. Some 70 housing and 
renewal officials, architects, plan- 
ners, and local commissioners were 


sound housing bill. 
Divided into concurrent sessions, 
(Continued column one, page 106) 
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As I was walking up the stan 
I met a man who wasn’t there; 
He wasn’t there again today. 
I wish, I wish he'd stay away. 


The Hughes Mearns verse, above, has 


appeared before in the JOURNAL, along with 

the fellow at left. The man-with-the-heart 

has become a symbol to JOURNAL readers 

of “The Citizen” and the poem was used in the 
June 1957 issue to characterize the way, perhaps, 
too many housing and redevelopment 

officials feel about citizen participation. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN RENEWAL SURVEYED 


By Gerda Lewis, training officer, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D.C. office of 
the World Health Organization. The article was adapted from a Cornell University Ph.D. 
thesis. While at work on it, Miss Lewis attended NAHRO's 1956 Annual Conference, where, 
she says, she got “invaluable assistance from meny NAHRO members .. . The thesis was 
done," the author says, “in the hope Lit] might be of some practical value" to renewal officials. 


Recognizing the importance, in 
a democracy, of citizen participa 
tion in the development of the 
community, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, in setting up ad- 
ministrative regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, made citizen par- 
ticipation one of the seven elements 
of its “workable program” qualifi- 
cation for federal aid. In order to 
find out whether citizen participa- 
tion in urban renewal is serving 
the purpose of democratically carry- 
ing out long-range and short-term 
plans for the improvement of the 
physical community through the 
educative process of widespread, 
representative participation of all 
segments of the community, two 
surveys were undertaken. 

A questionnaire form “A Survey 
of the Extent and Forin of Citizen 
Participation in Urban Renewal” 
was constructed and sent to the 
local urban renewal directors in 


the 91 cities that had approved 
“workable programs” as of July 31, 
1956. The objective of this survey 
was to determine the current status 
of citizen participation: (1) how 
the term is interpreted; (2) how it 
is being carried out in terms of 
staff, participating groups, cooper- 
ating agencies, media and _tech- 
niques used; and (3) how it is 
evaluated by the local directors and 
what their plans are for future 
developments. 

Since citizen participation in 
civic affairs was viewed as a stage 
in the educative process of the 
human being, the role that adult 
education might play in fostering 
such participation was examined. 
The public school was singled out 
as the most far-reaching and perma- 
nent educational agency in the 
American community. A_ second 
survey, “Public Adult Education 
Assistance in Urban Renewal Pro- 
grams,” was made of local adult 


education directors in the 91 cities 
with approved “workable pro 
grams” for urban renewal as ol 
July 31, 1956. The objective of this 
survey was to determine the extent 
to which public adult education 
facilities have been used in co- 
operation with urban renewal and 
how they are equipped to meet the 
challenge of the educational needs 
of citizens in regard to community 
development. 

Of the 91 cities surveyed, re- 
sponse was obtained from 44 urban 
renewal directors (48 per cent) and 
from 55 public school adult edu- 
cation directors (57 per cent). 
Such response indicated a high de- 
gree of interest. 

Findings 

A brief review of the findings of 
both surveys is presented as an in- 
dication of the basis on which con- 
clusions were drawn. 


Urban Renewal: While urban re- 
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newal directors overwhelmingly felt 
that citizen participation was the 
responsibility of the local public 
agency and were in substantial 
agreement as to its importance, 
their interpretation of the meaning 
of the term varied widely. It ranged 
the gamut from reliance on keeping 
the public informed of what the 
agency was doing and planning, 
through enlisting support and gain- 
ing cooperation, to active involve- 
ment of citizens at all stages, from 
initial planning through final exe- 
cution of an urban renewal pro- 
gram. The issue of “timing” ran as 
an undercurrent throughout all the 
findings of the survey, illustrating 
the divergent views and the uncer- 
tainties faced by local directors, 
regarding the most auspicious mo- 
ment at which community groups 
and the community as a_ whole 
should become involved in urban 
renewal. 

One of the most important as- 
pects in the extent and type ol 
citizen participating activities cur- 
rently carried out or contemplated 
for the future is the availability of 
staff with the training and time to 
devote themselves to the stimula- 
tion of such activities. In this re- 
spect, few local public agencies 
were found in which the director 
had at his disposal staff trained in 
community organization to aid him 
in the program. In the majority 
of cases, the director himself was 
personally responsible for citizen 
participation, had no one to whom 
to delegate any part of this re- 
sponsibility, and could devote only 
a minor portion of his time to it. 
Persons from outside the urban re- 
newal agency were in many cases 


utilized but not to as great an ex- ° 


tent as the need for their coopera- 
tion would warrant. Only social 
workers from the various welfare 
and social agencies were found in 
many cities to have been called 
upon to cooperate with the renewal 
agency in various citizen participa- 
tion activities. Greatest emphasis 
in securing outside assistance was 
placed on volunteers from commu- 
nity organizations and civic groups 
and, to some degree, from among 
project residents. The use and de- 
gree of integration of minority 
group staff members was found to 
follow generally the prevailing so- 
cial pattern of the community. 
The type of citizen participation 
found most commonly, and the 
groups most prevalently involved, 
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are indicative of the status and in- 
terpretation of participation. The 
use of advisory committees was 
found to be one of the most wide- 
spread devices to permit citizens to 
partieipate. Membership on these 
committees, however, concentrated 
heavily on representation from real 
estate, construction, and business 
groups, particularly chambers ol 
commerce, as well as some commu- 
nity-wide housing and planning 
groups, but representation from 
the project areas was almost totally 
absent. In relatively few commu- 
nities were non-business groups 
(churches, unions, neighborhood 
councils, nationality groups, etc.) 
represented. In a few instances, 
separate advisory committees were 
found to exist in the project areas 
themselves. Minority groups were 
generally represented either on the 
over-all committee or through 
their own advisory group. The 
functions of most citizens advisory 
committees were found to be re- 
stricted mainly to policy recom- 
mendation and review of plans. In 
many communities, the role of the 
committee was not yet clearly 
defined. . 

An examination of the groups in- 
volved in citizen participation ac- 
tivities revealed a similar pattern, 
with heavy emphasis again on or- 
ganized community-wide groups 
(business, real estate, and construc 
tion) , with the additional involve- 
ment of owners and tenants in clear- 
ance areas, for obvious reasons. The 
form this participation took most 
commonly was through requests for 
speakers, expressions of interest and 
support, and attendance at public 
hearings and legislative hearings. In 
very few cases was active participa- 
tion reported on the part of a wide 
and representative segment of the 
community. The main examples ol 
active participation came in the 
form of demonstrations of rehabili- 
tation and in the work of various 
civic groups who acted as publicity 
media in spreading renewal infor- 
mation in the community. 

A review of participation in the 
various elements in the “workable 
program” reinforced the impres- 
sion of one-sidedness. Community- 
wide participation far out-weighed 
that in project areas and participa- 
tion in the drawing up and revising 
of codes and ordinances and in de- 
veloping the master plan was re- 
ported more frequently than the 
type of activities at the neighbor- 
hood level called for in the element 


of “neighborhood analysis,” for ex 
ample. 

Further corroboration of | the 
community-wide and organizational 
emphasis is evident in the media 
and techniques most frequently 
used to stimulate and maintain 
citizen participation. The two most 
frequently mentioned were press 
coverage and talks and lectures to 
organized groups, such as civic and 
service clubs, with techniques for 
active participation by citizens in 
their own neighborhoods, through 
self-surveys, models and designs, 
block organizations, contests, in 
formal meetings in homes, problem 
solving groups, least prevalent. 

The informational aspect ol 
citizen participation is the one most 
developed by local directors of 
urban renewal programs. Organ 
ived groups and business interests 
closely related to urban renewal 
operations are being given oppor 
tunity to participate, both on ad 
visory committees and in the actual! 
renewal operations. However, the 
unorganized, the residents of proj 
ect areas, face-to-face groups in the 
neighborhood (such as in city 
blocks, around alleys, or in othe 
close geographical proximity and 
concerned with common problems) 
seem to be relatively uninvolved in 
urban renewal at the present time. 
The exception to this general state 
ment concerns residents of cleat 
ance areas, who, because they are 
being evicted or forced to sell then 
property are closely and intimately 
participating. In most cases, how- 
ever, they have had no share in the 
decisions that affect them. 

Phat citizen participation is still 
undeveloped and weak, even where 
the public information aspect has 
brought about a measure of support 
and cooperation sufficient to keep 
the momentum going, is recognized 
by a large group of the loca! 
directors themselves. More than 
half of them judged their programs 
to be inadequate and two-thirds 
had plans for improving and ex- 








panding their current activities. 
The contemplated improvements 
included plans for more grass-roots 
community organization, such as 
block organizations and neighbor- 
hood councils, and in general 
placed emphasis on the need for 
the development of greater neigh- 
borhood participation, where, to 
date, such activities have been 
weakest. 

That local directors are fully 
aware of the problems of their cur- 
rent participation programs is 
evident from the obstacles they 
mentioned most frequently: citizen 
apathy, lack of funds, lack of per- 
sonnel trained for community work, 
and uncertainty as to how far to 


enlist citizens in the planning stage. 


Adult Education: The survey of 
the local directors of adult educa- 


tion in the public schools of the cities 


having urban renewal programs re- 
vealed many differences of opinion 
among them regarding the role of 
the public school in assisting urban 
renewal directors with the educa- 
tion of the public that is part of 
the citizen participation effort. A 
sharp difference between philoso- 
phy or idea and current practice 
was apparent. Over half of the re- 
spondents viewed the role of public 
school adult education as one in 
which the school should actively 
seek the initiative in expanding 








PHILADELPHIA CITIZENS GROUP IS OUT 
FOR IDEAS TO IMPROVE URBAN LIVING 


“Child Development and the Dwelling Unit” 

“Impact of Technological Changes on Future Neighborhoods” 
“Contemporary Residential Developments: An Evaluation” 
“The Form of the Metropolis” 

‘Neighborhood Esthetics” 

“The Neighborhood and Social Relations” 


The titles above represent a sampling of the broad range of 
deep subjects into which a Philadelphia citizens’ group has been 
digging over the past year. The goal: generating ideas of a sort 
that will make for a rosier future for America’s cities, in general, 
and for Philadelphia, in particular. 

It was last spring that the Philadelphia Housing Association 
began sponsoring search-lor-new-ideas forums—all on the general 
theme of “Neighborhoods, ‘Today and Tomorrow.” Some sig- 
nificant facts about the forums: (1) they have drawn on many 
varieties of talent, some virtually untapped in the hunt for 
answers to housing and urban renewal questions (e.g., doctors, 
editors, psychiatrists, anthropologists) and some of the kind to 
which cities are more or less accustomed to turning with such 
problems, as, for example, planners and architects; (2) they've 
gone in detail into subjects, as the list above demonstrates, that 
reflect a keen awareness of the “people-factor” in housing and 
urban renewal problems; (3) they have produced a lot of useful 
information that has been made available to others by the 
housing association. 

Among featured speakers at forums held to date have been 
such people as: Henry Churchill, architect and city planner; John 
Dean, professor of sociology and anthropology at Cornell Univer- 
sity; William H. Whyte, Jr., assistant managing editor of Fortune 
magazine and author of the Organization Man; John Ryckman, 
associate professor of city planning at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. Robert Prall, child psychiatrist and director of 
children’s services for the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. Featured speakers come to the sessions with a prepared 
paper on the topic of the day and this paper, plus a summary of 
the discussion that follows (around 30 people from the Phila- 
delphia area participate in the roundtable discussions) , are pub- 
lished by the association in order to expand the value of the 
forums. 





its program for adults to include 
meeting the needs of community 
development programs, such as 
urban renewal. Another large group 
indicated that the public school 
should cooperate with other city 
departments in setting up such 
programs. While only very few felt 
that public adult education should 
limit its efforts to the traditional 
adult education curriculum of 
academic and vocational courses, 
in actual practice, the types of 
courses and programs offered even 
in cooperation with urban renewal 
were mainly of the traditional va- 
riety, with greatest concentration in 
the home care and maintenance 
field. 

In only one of four communities 
reporting, was there a joint program 
between renewal and school officials 
and in only a small proportion of 
these had the public school initiated 
the contact. This finding is in sharp 
contrast to the philosophy of the 
school’s role as expressed earlier. 

On a more helpful note, however, 
a large proportion of the directors 
who had not yet had any contact 
with the urban renewal agency in- 
dicated that, if they were approach- 
ed by urban renewal officials and 
asked to cooperate by setting up 
programs or courses, they would be 
ready to extend assistance. The type 
of aid they could provide included 
a large proportion of activities that 
do not ordinarily fit into the tradi- 
tional classroom-type of curriculum 
of the adult evening school. Includ- 
ed were offers to provide leadership 
training, community clinics, work 
shops on urban renewal for other 
city officials, making teachers ol 
adults available to the renewal 
agency, coordinating the education- 
al activities of other adult education 
facilities in the community on be- 
half of the renewal agency. 

Public school adult education 
directors saw the lack of personnel 
trained for community work as 
more of an obstacle than any other 
mentioned to the expansion of theit 
programs to include citizen partici- 
pation activities in urban renewal. 
They saw this problem as followed 
closely by lack of funds and citizen 
apathy. More than one out of four 
was prevented by administrative 
difficulties from expanding beyond 
the usual evening school curriculum 
and almost one out of three was 
hesitant to offer courses or extend 
assistance outside the usual curric- 
ulum, because of uncertainty of 
what community reaction might be 
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if the public school undertook a 
program ot “action” on a “con- 
troversial” issue. 

The data showed also that either 
there are few adult education facil- 
ities suitable to aid in the citizen 
participation efforts of urban re- 
newal or the public school adult 
education directors surveyed were 
relatively insulated from the activ 
ities of other adult education re- 
sources in the community. Only 
slightly more than a third indicated 
that there was another agency in 
the city on which, in their judg 
ment, the renewal director could 
call for assistance in educational 
matters. Few such community re- 
sources in adult education were 
listed. 

In only a small minority of com- 
munities did representatives of pub- 
lic school adult education serve on 
either the planning board, citizens’ 
committees for housing or slum 
clearance, or on urban renewal ad- 
visory committees. In a similarly 
small proportion of communities, 
an urban renewal staff representa- 
tive served on the adult education 
advisory committee or the adult 
education council. In most of the 
few communities where such repre- 
sentation was reported, there had 
been contact on the program level 
of the two public agencies, even 
though program content did not 
seem to have been materially in- 
fluenced. 

The data, regarding the educa- 
tional and economic status of the 
participants in public school adult 
education programs in the com- 
munities surveyed, indicated that 
the majority were grade or high 
school graduates or less, and of low 
to median income status. 

Conclusions 

The findings of both surveys indi- 
cate that citizen participation in 
urban renewal, and the part played 
by public school adult education 
in assisting it, have not yet devel- 
oped to a stage where, by any 
stretch of the imagination, they 
could be said to represent a revital- 
ization of democratic processes. 
Some general conclusions may be 
drawn concerning both urban re- 
newal citizen participation and the 
role of adult education in this area 
through the public schools. 

Recommendations 

Interpretation: It is important that 
urban renewal directors, together 
with their staff members (where 
there is a staff), spend some time 
clarifying their own ideas regarding 
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RENEWAL HELPS TV STAR'S DREAM COME TRUE 


» 





Danny Thomas at the microphone* 


Here’s another story of citizen participation above and beyond 
the call of duty. It is the story of TV-star Danny Thomas and 
how one of his dreams is coming true . . . with the help of citizens 
across the nation and with the help of urban renewal, Memphis- 
style. 


Danny Thomas—who has been dubbed “the man with the big 
cigar and the heart to match”—told the story, November 2, before 
an audience of some 5,000 in Memphis. He said, in part: “In the 
early days of my married life [and] of my theatrical career, there 
came a time when things looked very dark . . . I prayed to the 
patron of the hopeless, St. Jude Thaddeus, the apostle. I vowed 
that if I made good in show business, I would build a shrine in 


his honor. I made good . . . The shrine is to be a hospital for 
underprivileged children to be located in Memphis 
serving the nation ... free... nondenominational.” Mr. Thomas’ 


fund-raising activities (plus some digging into his own wallet) 
already have yielded around | million dollars toward the hos- 
pital and he hopes to get another million dollars via cross-country 
TV appeals. 

But the citizens’ role in Mr. Thomas’ dream-come-true story 
doesn’t stop with the TV star. Also figuring are the citizens of 
Memphis who have pledged to come through with $500,000 for 
the undertaking and another group of citizens—an organization 
of American-Lebanese (ALSAC) —which has offered to come up 
with enough money each year to cover hospital operating costs. 
Employees of the Memphis Housing Authority also have pledged 
$1000. 


- 


The 2.5 million dollar Danny Thomas-inspired hospital will rise 
on 11.57 acres of slum-cleared land in what is known as Memphis’ 
Jackson Avenue renewal area—a 130-acre Title I project that 
will be used, aside from the hospital site, for an expressway and 
for commercial and light industrial development. About half 
the project area already has been purchased by the Memphis 
Housing Authority, which also serves as the local redevelopment 
agency. 

*With Mr. Thomas in the picture are Edward Barry, Memphis Housing Authority 
chairman; Walter Keyes of the Atlanta Urban Renewal Administration office; The 
Reverend Dr. Donald Henning, rector of weeny gf hn mm my Church; W. M. Simmons, 


director of MHA; and The Right Reverend Monsignor J. Harold Shea, dean of 
West Tennessee Diocese. 


1 Photographers 


Les Cooper Commercia 
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citizen participation. In such a dis- 
cussion, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of introducing citizen 
participation at the various stages 
of the renewal process might be 
carefully weighed. A statement of 
local objectives for citizen partici- 
pation might be drafted and serve 
to clarify the issues involved in the 
minds of the renewal officials 
charged with devising a clear plan 
of how best to stimulate and main- 
tain citizen participation in the par- 
ticular community. Among the 
questions which should be asked in 
this connection are the following: 


1—What groups are currently par- 
ticipating? 


2—What groups or types of people 
are not now participating? 


3—Are all segments of the popula- 
tion represented? 


1—Is the staff content if sufficient 
support is obtained for carrying 
out a particular project or is it 
the objective of the agency to 
plan for long-range devel- 
opment of the community and, 
consequently, for a long-range 
basis of citizen participation in 
the planning as well as in the 
execution phases of such a pro- 
gram? 


5—Does the agency want merely to 
keep the community informed of 
what it is doing, or does it feel a 
responsibility to learn from the 
people in each neighborhood 
their ideas, hopes, fears, and as- 
pirations? 


6—Is it sufficient to draw the power- 
ful interests of the community 
into the planning and decision- 
making phase and to overcome 
their opposition and enlist their 
cooperation, without also _pro- 
viding the opportunity to par- 
ticipate to other segments of the 
population? 
A clear philosophy of the extent 

of citizen participation that is de- 


sirable and attainable in any given 
community, together with an an- 
alysis of the state of readiness to 
participate on the part of various 
segments of the community, and 
the availability or possibility for 
creation of channels of participa- 
tion, these must perforce precede 
any program of citizen participa- 
tion, if such a program is to be 
more than one of dissemination of 
information on the part of the re- 
newal agency. 


Staff: The ideal staff situation 
would, of course, be one in which 
at least one person were designated 
on a full-time basis to be in charge 
of citizen participation, with a 
number of trained community 
workers at his disposal in accord- 
ance with the size of the commu- 
nity and the needs of the program. 
Such a person must have training 
and background in community or- 
ganization, adult education meth- 
ods, and, in addition, a thorough 
understanding of urban renewal, 
city planning, housing, and related 
fields. One of the main functions 
of such a full-time staff member 
would be to serve as a liaison 
agent between citizens and public 
officials. He would provide for the 
channel of communication going 
directly from grass-roots organiza- 
tions, such as block committees and 
neighborhood councils, to public 
officials. He would serve also to co- 
ordinate the educational functions 
of the many agencies in a community 
that deal with various aspects of 
urban renewal, such as social and 
welfare agencies, Urban Leagues, 
civic clubs, churches, educational 
institutions, museums, _ libraries, 
and other community resources. 

In any community where suffhi- 
cient funds are not available for 
community workers to start block 
organization and to work directly 
with organized groups, the respon- 
sibility for the coordinating and 
liaison functions, at least, should 
be assigned to an urban renewal 
staff member, preferably as a full- 
time duty. Even in the smaller 
communities, the time spent on 
developing adequate community 
organization in the beginning, by 
the urban renewal director him- 
self where there is no other staff, 
may pay off in long-term support 
and cooperation. Particularly in 
the beginning, before leadership 
has been developed from within 
a neighborhood, additional time 
spent by urban renewal staff mem- 





bers in promoting community or- 
ganization, may prove valuable 
later in maintaining citizen inter- 
est in active participation, even 
after an immediate project goal 
has been completed. Unless such 
community organization is set up 
early and continuous leadership 
available, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a rehabilitated neighborhood 
from slipping back to its former 
blighted state, particularly in view 
of the high turnover of residents 
in urban communities. 

The utilization of staff members 
from other agencies, both munici- 
pal and community service agen- 
cies, is pointed to as an alternative 
solution to the staff problem of 
renewal agencies, particularly in the 
smaller communities. Before per- 
sonnel from other agencies is drawn 
into the renewal operation, how- 
ever, the renewal agencies must be 
certain that the outside cooperating 
agencies are fully briefed on the 
nature and goals of renewal. The 
public school system might be 
asked to cooperate here by setting 
up in-service training courses for 
personnel in agencies related to 
urban renewal, and including the 
public schools themselves. Work- 
shops for other city officials, train- 
ing of volunteer leaders and_per- 
sonnel from community agencies in 
the meaning and purpose of urban 
renewal and the place of citizen 
participation in it, may make such 
personnel, including public school 
teachers of adults, valuable allies 
of the renewal agency. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committees for 
Urban Renewal: In order to give a 
voice to the currently unaffiliated 
segments of the population, and as 
a concomitant to block organiza- 
tion, neighborhood advisory com- 
mittees should be set up with direct 
lines of communication to the over- 
all city-wide advisory committee 
and to the renewal agency. The 
neighborhood advisory committee 
should be given a large share ol 
the responsibility for involving and 
keeping informed the area resi- 
dents and for carrying the ideas 
of such residents to the official 
agencies. Such committees could 
be instrumental in getting residents 
of an area interested in self-surveys 
and in stimulating owners and 
tenants to contribute actively to the 
improvement of the neighborhood 
through ideas for designs and 
models of what the neighborhood 
could be like and through reha- 
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bilitation and conservation efforts. 
The renewal agency and city plan 
commission could then judge 
whether or not any of the plans 
coming from residents themselves 
were feasible and could be incor- 
porated into the over-all master 
plan. One function of the public 
school might be in encouraging 
models and designs through the art 
department, self-surveys in social 
studies or civics discussion groups 
The school might also provide 
leadership training to the members 
of such block and neighborhood 
committees, in order to enable them 
to function more democratically. 


Participating Groups and Types 
of Participation: It is suggested that 
block organization be used as a 
means of involving citizens not 
affliated with organized groups. 
The latter generally exist for their 
own specific purposes and while 
their support of and interest in 
urban renewal is vital, they cannot 
take the place of grass-roots groups 
working directly in urban renewal. 
Active, rather than passive, par- 
ticipation is fostered more easily in 
neighborhoods by including as 
many of the residents as can be 
interested in assuming a share in 
the responsibility for their environ- 
ment. 

Neighborhood participation, 
however, should not be restricted 
to project areas. In other areas, or- 
ganization of residents may lead to 
self-realization on their part of the 
needs of their neighborhood and 
thus it may be possible to have resi- 
dents themselves instigate the desig- 
nation of their environment as a 
project area, as a result of self- 
analysis of problems and _ needs. 
The survey F es a few instances 
in which this type of participation 
took place. Such self-study on the 
part of groups of residents could 
also contribute to a desire for a 
general community plan and for 
acceptance of such a plan to 
which neighborhood groups have 
contributed their ideas. 

In addition to the business and 
real estate interests now participat- 
ing, much greater participation 
might be solicited from other exist- 
ing groups on a community wide 
basis. Labor unions, medical soci- 
eties, public health groups, “Y’’’s, 
and other groups with wide com- 
munity contacts and educational 
programs could act as catalysts in 
spreading information about urban 
renewal and encourage participa- 
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tion on the part of their members. 

There is also a great need fon 
participation among tenants in all 
three types of urban renewal proj- 
ects. In addition, many community 
groups in nonproject areas could 
become personally and intimately 
involved in renewal operations. 
While it is true that project area 
residents are most directly and im 
mediately affected, the whole com 
munity bears responsibility — for 
providing safe, decent, and sanitary 
housing, public or private. Help 
in solving many relocation prob 
lems could be obtained from people 
in other areas of the city. In many 
communities this involves making 
housing available to minority 
groups who have previously been 
barred by rigid patterns of resi- 
dential segregation. Cooperation 
with the housing authority or re- 
location agency in making standard 
housing available to all on an equal 
basis becomes a form of participa- 
tion. Secondly, there is an oppor- 
tunity here for the public schools 
and other community agencies to 
help people, through intercultural 
workshops and discussions of prob- 
lems of integration (as was done 
through the public schools of one 
city), to prepare the attitudes of 
residents in areas into which in 


migration of displacees of a minot 
ity group might be expected. Much 
of the tension occasioned by large 
scale relocation needs might be 
overcome with adequate prepara 
tion of those who are being evicted 
and people in areas into which dis 
placees are likely to be relocated, 
whether in public or private hous 
ing. Sharing in rehousing problems 
also provides an additional oppor 
tunity, both community-wide and 
on the neighborhood level, foi 
participation in another element ol 
the “workable program.” 


Participation in the Elements of 
the “Workable Program”: Greate: 
participation in more elements ts 
needed, particularly at the neigh 
borhood level, and in those ele 
ments or sub-elements where citi 
zens would be involved at a very 
early stage of an urban renewal 
program. These elements would 
include the various types of neigh 
borhood analyses called for before 
an area is designated as a project 
area, housing for displaced fami 
lies, and participation through 
contribution of ideas for the master 
plan. Greater emphasis on reloca 
tion problems is also suggested as 
a way of making the whole com 











Marking the recognition of a citizen who has served the cause of 
housing long and well was the dedication, in Hammond, of the 
Matthias E. Hafner Recreation Hall. The recreation hall—at the 
Columbia Center low-rent housing project—was named in honor 
of Mr. Hafner because of his service as a commissioner of the 
housing authority from its inception, in 1938, until his retirement 
in 1958. Pictured above, at the ceremony are: Edward Dowling, 
mayor of the city; Mr. Hafner; and James T. Hubbell, executive 


director of the authority. 
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munity more conscious of its long- 
term housing needs. 


Cooperation From Other Agencies 
in Promoting Citizen Participation: 
This section is closely related to 
the recommendations regarding 
staff for work with citizen partici- 
pation activities. It might be added 
here that the work of the urban 
renewal agency is often closely re- 
lated to that of other municipal 
departments, public health, safety, 
welfare, education; its community 
organization efforts could be great- 


ty aided by staff members from 
these departments. Public health 
nurses, sanitary and building in- 
spectors, policemen, teachers, so- 
cial welfare workers, and recreation 
directors all have contact with 
people in slums and blighted areas. 
Their cooperation is therefore very 
important to urban renewal, par- 
ticularly where the renewal agency 
suffers from lack of staff. 

While the role of the public 
school was seen to be relatively 
limited at the present time, public 
school adult education nevertheless 





NAHRO PRESSES FOR MORE KNOWLEDGE 


IN FIELD OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


NAHRO-—through its Joint Committee on Housing and Wel- 
fare, co-sponsored with the National Social Welfare Assembly— 
over the past year has been pressing for more understanding of 
what it takes to get genuine citizen participation in the urban 
renewal movement. Some evidence of success has turned up in 
three recent events, all of which carry out the committee’s idea 
that the specialized social work “community organization” skill 
is important in mobilizing general public understanding and 
support of renewal both on a citywide and a neighborhood level. 
1—On the theory that federal leadership is essential in gaining 
acceptance of the need for community organization work, the 
committee urged appointment of a person with experience in 
citizen participation activity as a top staff member in the Urban 


Renewal Administration. 


Last year Leonard Cvarniecki was 


named URA director of the rehabilitation and conservation 
branch (see November 1958 JouRNAL, page 355). 

2—Hard on the heels of Mr. Czarniecki’s appointment, Fern 
Colborn, then chairman of the Joint Committee, brought into 
the open an idea that the committee had been mulling over for 
some time—a proposal that URA arrange a workshop for mem- 
bers of its central and field office staffs concerned with citizen 
participation. She offered the committee’s help in developing 
such a program and in carrying it through. Result was that last 
month, when URA field office rehabilitation and code specialists 
were called to Washington for a week of special training, two 
NAHRO events were tied in: (1) a housing code enforcement 
conference (to be reported in a later issue); (2) a community 
organization workshop. Fern Colborn conducted the community 
organization workshop sessions. Other Joint Committee repre- 
sentatives on hand included Gerald Gimre, director of the Nash- 
ville Housing Authority, current committee chairman; Albert 
Rosenberg, director of community organization for the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency; Dorothy Gazzolo, NAHRO 
associate director; and George Rabinoff of NSWA. Two case 
studies of citizens in action—Detroit, presented by Mr. Czarniecki, 
and New York City, by H. Daniel Carpenter, director of the 
Hudson Guild—were made starting points for morning and after- 


noon question-and-answer sessions. 


3—Joint Committee ideas about community organization also got 
expression in a resolution that has been approved by both the 
NAHRO and the NSWA governing boards. The resolution calls 
for URA and PHA to allow local agencies to include the price 
of hiring community organization specialists in their budgets and 
recommends that the federal agencies, likewise, hire such special- 
ists for regional offices, in order that they might help guide local 
efforts. Word is that URA does intend to put “community or- 


ganizers” in its field offices. 
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has a potential which, from a long- 
range point of view, should not be 
overlooked by renewal officials. As 
it is becoming an increasingly prev- 
alent pattern to build new schools 
to serve as community centers as 
well, public school adult education 
departments may be expected in 
the future to take a more active 
part in community development 
programs, particularly if the indi- 
cated willingness on the part of 
adult education directors to co- 
operate with renewal officials is put 
to the test by requests for such 
assistance. 


Techniques and Media: The use 
of the more active techniques is 
urged to supplement the ever- 
present and apparently not too 
effective press releases and lec- 
tures before civic groups and mass 
meetings. Group discussion and 
problem-solving in small informal 
neighborhood groups, determina- 
tion of needs, self-study, block or- 
ganization, and other informal face- 
to-face groups to take action in an 
immediate area; these all are need- 
ed but they depend on the avail- 
ability of trained leadership. Until 
that is* provided, it will be difficult 
for the renewal agency itself to 
make use of these media. 


Additional Suggestions: In-service 
training of members of other city 
departments to work in coopera- 
tion with renewal directors might 
be handled through the public 
schools. Public school teachers of 
adults would be included among 
those to receive such training, so 
that they might adapt it to courses 
they teach wherever applicable. 
The in-service training envisaged 
could be given in a series of work- 
shops led by various experts in 
urban renewal, planning, and 
housing. Teachers trained in adult 
education methods, conference lead- 
ership, group dynamics, and com- 
munity organization could be made 
available for service with the re- 
newal agency. Such teachers might 
come from the local school o1 
college, social agencies, settlement 
houses, etc. In cooperation with 
renewal officials, a “package course” 
might be worked out on such sub- 
jects as the “Meaning of Urban 
Renewal,” “Codes and Their En- 
forcement,” “Home Care and Main- 
tenance,” and these “package 
courses” could be taken by travel- 
ing teachers from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, wherever groups of 
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people meet. Adult education 
would thus reach people who do 
not ordinarily come to the class- 
room and the renewal agency could 
enlarge the sphere of its participa- 
tion activities. Local discussion 
groups built around such courses 
could then lead to community self- 
study, to recognition of needs, and 
from there, in time perhaps, to 
action to support urban renewal 
in the decision-making stages as 
well as through voluntary coopera- 
tion in rehabilitation and conser- 
vation. 


Long-range Implications 

There are long-range implica- 
tions in citizen participation, both 
for urban renewal and for adult 
education. The impetus of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy’s “workable program” require- 
ment to provide citizens with an 
opportunity to participate in the 
shaping of their environment is 
a chance to extend citizen par- 
ticipation to all phases of com- 
munity development, both physi- 
cal and social. For adult edu- 
cation, the means is provided to 
take education out of the formal 
classroom setting and into the 
community. In addition to its 
regular academic and _ vocational 
programs, the public schools may 
find a way to a more dynamic lead- 
ership in bringing about social 
progress by assisting in the physical 
improvement of the environment. 

As yet, neither urban renewal 
nor adult education has succeeded 
in bringing about the revitalization 
of democratic processes along with 
amelioration of the environment 
but the potential for such a re- 
vitalization exists, if the citizen 
participation element of the “work- 
able program” is interpreted and 
implemented in such a way as to 
include all segments of the popula- 
tion, all stages of the urban renewal 
process, by means of all phases of 
the educational process from dis- 
semination of information to intel- 
ligent action based on understand- 
ing of needs and problems. 

Through citizen participation in 
urban renewal, the lifelong educa- 
tive process may operate to show 
people that the environment can 
be improved. Stimulation of dis- 
satisfaction with “what is;’’ point- 
ing out avenues for finding out 
“what could be;” and providing 
opportunity to “do something 
about it”—these are the ingredients 
of which citizen participation is 
made. 
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President of 

NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic 
Regional Council, 
Monsignor Leo Geary, and 
Charles Slusser, 

PHA Commissione) 


CITIZENS IN THE KNOW—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
WORKSHOPS KEEP COMMISSIONERS INFORMED 


Some 130 people—a few officials and a lot of citizens—got to 
gether in February for what has come to be something of a 
tradition in NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional Council: work 
shops designed to help the citizens who serve housing and rede , 
velopment agencies as commissioners get in the know about the : 
various housing programs. The 1959 event was the fifth annual 
MARC commissioners’ workshop. 

The three-day workshop was opened February 5 by The Very 
Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, president of the NAHRO 
Regional Council and Buffalo housing authority commissioner. 

The opening evening session was set up for orientation purposes; 
other sessions were devoted to “Keeping the Public Informed”; 
urban renewal; and legislation. 

A big hit of the workshop was the “Keeping the Public In 

formed” session: the meeting room was filled to capacity and, it is 
reported, the session got good coverage from the Associated Press 
and several local newspapers, including The New York Times. 
Participants included Harold E. Addington, chief editorial write1 
for the Syracuse Herald Journal and the Syracuse Herald Ameri- 
can; Herman Hillman, director of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration’s New York City regional office; Dorothy Titchener, 
chairman of the Binghamton housing authority; John A. Kervick, 
New Jersey state treasurer. 

Among participants in other sessions were such federal officials 
as Charles Slusser, PHA commissioner; Roy M. Little, director of 
the Washington, D. C. PHA office; Warren P. Phelan, director of 
the Urban Renewal Administration’s Philadelphia office; Sol 
Gitman, counsel in the Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
Philadelphia office. State officials on the program included James 
William Gaynor, recently named New York State commissioner 
of housing (see January JOURNAL, page 3); William Good, as- 
sistant chief of the housing and redevelopment division of the 
Pennsylvania department of commerce. “Nonofficials’” on the 
speakers’ list included Francis X. Servaites, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Conference, and Robert F. Foeller, 
technical manager for the American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods (ACTION). 


Part of the workshop committee: Bernard Cohen, Dr. Eugene 
Agger, Murray Bisgaier, Lawrence Christopher, Herman Hillman 
Emmett Burke, Warren Phelan, Murray Leizman, M. E. DeFazio 
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REDEVELOPMENT BOND REFERENDUM— 


how it was won against odds in East St. Louis 


by JERRY FEAR, consultant, department of 


community development, Southern Illinois University 


East St. Louis, Illinois is perhaps 
the last place anyone might have 
expected voters to support a $300,- 
000 land clearance and redevelop- 
ment bond issue, particularly at a 
general election. Up to last year, 
no city bond issue had passed at a 
general election since 1888. Even 
special election propositions had a 
poor history of passage. And yet, 
on November 4, 1958, the people of 
East St. Louis gave a 3 to | favor- 
able vote to a redevelopment bond 
issue, while in other communities 
considered much more progressive, 
such as Omaha, Nebraska, similar 
proposals failed by as much as 7 to 
1. The successful campaign in East 
St. Louis used some new techniques, 
at least new as applied to an urban 
renewal campaign, which might be 
useful to other communities con- 
templating such drives in the fu- 
ture. 

Community Background 

To understand the problems fac- 
ing the people who undertook this 
project, it will be necessary to un- 
derstand a little of the backgrouns 
of the community and the events 
leading up to the time that the 
$300,000 bond issue was placed on 
the ballot. 

East St. Louis, Illinois, an indus- 
trial community of 85,000 persons, 
is located directly across the Mis- 
sissippi River from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. It has always been considered 
the backyard of the booming St. 
Louis metropolitan area, though 
for the last few years it has been 
becoming more and more the front 
yard. Because the two cities are lo- 
cated in different states, coordinated 
growth and planning have been dif- 
ficult—at times, impossible to attain. 
As the backyard, it has caught much 
of the figurative trash thrown out 
the back door of St. Louis. Indus- 
tries, business, people, and vice ac- 
tivities that, for one reason or an- 
other, were objectionable to St. 
Louis were forced to locate in the 
smaller communities on the Illinois 
side of the Mississippi. 

Some 60 per cent of the city’s 


housing is considered substandard 
and much of that is slum. Most of 
the city’s 38,000 Negro population 
live in stum or near slum condi- 
tions. Lots are small and houses are 
crowded. Part of this slum area 
extends into the heart of the 
downtcwn area and has already 
enveloped two blocks of a fine 
commercial district. 

Off and on for several genera- 
tions, the city has unfortunately 
been plagued with some less-than- 
honest public officials who have 
either squandered public funds or 
helped themselves from the public 
till. This record has left a deep- 
rooted resentment on the part of 
the people and a reluctance to pro- 
vide any more money than neces- 
sary to any public body. From the 
experiences they have had in the 
past, much of the public still feels 
that raising taxes is just a way of 
providing more money for someone 
to steal. This point is emphasized 
here because of its importance to 
our story of how we planned the 
campaign for passage of the bond 
issue, 

Renewal Background 

On top of this general resent- 
ment, the East St. Louis housing 
authority has suffered from a long- 
standing grudge that the people 
had held against the St. Clair Coun- 
ty Housing Authority. Before the 
city housing authority was formed, 
the county authority located a pub- 
lic housing project in the middle of 
the best residential area in town. It 
was said to have depreciated the 
property values of the whole area. 
Some people, therefore, have taken 
a jaundiced view of any proposal 
by any housing authority, believing 
that authority leaders are out to 
ruin the town with housing proj- 
ects. Though present urban renew- 
al area plans do not include public 
housing, many people thought that 
public housing was part of the pro- 
gram simply because the East St. 
Louis housing authority has the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on renewal 
activities. 


In 1955, the city authority had 
made application for planning 
furds on a 20-acre area selected un- 
der general agreement with the city 
plan commission. By the end ol 
1956, general feasibility of the area 
for renewal had been determined. 
To qualify for federal aid, two 
major tasks were required to be 
accomplished by the end of final 
planning: a master plan for the 
city had to be ready and a method 
of financing the local share of a 
project had to be developed. The 
city hired a planner and a staff. 
The authority suspended its work 
on the project, pending completion 
of the basic elements of a plan, 
meanwhile considering the possibil- 
ity ofa greatly expanded project, 
which now covers 73 acres. 

The authority lifted the suspen- 
sion on its work as soon as the plan- 
ner indicated that the basic plan 
elements had been completed . . . 
and was immediately up against a 
December 15, 1958 cutoff deadline 
for holding onto its capital grant 
reservation from the Urban Renew- 
al Administration. Thereupon, a 
local financing method had to be 
determined. The decision: there 
would be a bond issue. In July of 
1958, the authority forced a deci- 
sion by URA on the status of the 
master plan, with the result that 
the work and concept were rejected 
as failing to meet the requirements 
of the 1919 housing act. 


This event had a staggering el- 
fect on the city officials concerned. 
The first reaction was a disillusion- 
ment on the part of many people 
with the work that had been done 
up to this point. More important, 
however, it brought home to the 
leaders of the community the seri- 
ousness of the situation and point- 
ed out the necessity for quick 
action. Congress had failed to ap- 
propriate any urban renewal funds 
during the 1958 session. There was 
no guarantee that they would au- 
thorize any appropriations in the 
1959 session. But even if funds were 
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appropriated in 1959, it was recog- 
nized that if East St. Louis lost its 
reserved funds, it would be several 
years before it could be in a posi- 
tion to go ahead because of the 
backlog of applications from other 
cities that would quickly take up 
the East St. Louis allocation—put- 
ting our city at the end of the line. 
It was clear that something had to 
be done. 

The city council did not believe 
that the city’s planning staff could 
complete the revision of the master 
plan by the deadline set, so they 
appropriated money to hire the 
planning firm of Candeub and 
Fleissig to complete the master plan 
by the December 15 deadline. ‘This 
firm had already been employed as 
consultants on the redevelopment 
project and were thus familiar with 
the community. 


Ballot Problem 

The city council had previously 
proposed to put a $300,000 bond 
issue proposition for the urban re- 
newal project on the ballot for the 
November 4 general election. No 
one was really happy with this ar- 
rangement because of the past fail- 
ures of bond issues at general elec- 
tions. Everyone felt that a special 
election would be better but there 
was not enough time before or after 
the general election to hold a spe- 
cial one for that purpose. Another 
frustrating fact was that there were 
to be eight other state, county, and 
local propositions to be voted on 
at this election and most of them 
called for tax increases of one kind 
or other. It was felt that the gen- 
eral public would not be in a very 
good frame of mind when faced 
with all these propositions. Many 
voters could be counted upon to 
vote against all propositions just on 
general principles. But, as the vote 
had to be taken—there was no other 
way. Few were optimistic that it 
would be successful. 

At this time, however, several 
civic groups came forward and 
pledged their active support to the 
project. Up until this time, only 
inactive interest had been shown by 
most groups. A committee of the 
chamber of commerce had been try- 
ing to find a suitable way of financ- 
ing the project. The recommenda- 
tion of this group was for a bond 
issue election to be held. 


Enter, Community Progress 
Stephen M. Harris, executive di- 
rector of the East St. Louis housing 
authority, approached the board of 
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directors of Community Progress, 
Inc., a local organization set up to 
carry out a total community devel- 
opment program under the direc- 
tion of the department of commu- 
nity development of Southern IIli- 
nois University. He asked them to 
endorse the proposal and to take 
an active part in the coordina- 
tion of the campaign. Richard W. 
Poston, director of the department, 
told his board what the conse- 
quences of failure might be upon 
the future of their young and bare- 
ly organized group if the bond issue 
were to fail and suggested that they 
make every effort to insure its pas- 
sage. This decision was agreed up- 
on unanimously. Two active young 
leaders, Jack Theiss and Bill Hitch- 
cock were appointed as co-chairmen 
to form a special committee to car- 
ry out a campaign of voter educa- 
tion. These two men and several 
other workhorses met a few days 
later at luncheon to decide what 
to do. 

At that time there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the kind 
of campaign that could be success- 
ful. All of the problems were faced 
realistically. The plain fact was 
that in the past, endorsements 
of civic groups had not passed ref- 
erenda. The members just didn’t 
seem to be the ones who voted. 
Everyone on this planning commit- 
tee felt that the politicians, the 
leaders and precinct committeemen, 
were the key to the situation, if they 
would actually work for it. This 
possibility was doubtful, however, 
because of their interest in electing 
officers rather than working on is- 


sues. It was also felt that if too 
much emphasis were placed upon 
the politicians, it would lend sup 
port to those who felt that this 
project would benefit in some way 
those who were backing it. 

The group decided then to fol 
low two seemingly diametrically op- 
posed plans of operation. First, a 
large committee would be formed 
to do everything possible to get all 
of the organized groups in the com 
munity to support the bond issue 
by actually working at some as 
signed task rather than just endors 
ing it and then forgetting about it. 
Every effort would be made to focus 
publicity upon this phase of the 
plan and to achieve coordination 
among the various groups who were 
interested. The second phase was 
the formation of a small informal 
group of representatives from the 
major organizations that had taken 
an active part in the formulation 
of the plan to work toward get- 
ting political support from leaders 
in the neighborhood election dis 
tricts. This effort was to be carried 
out more or less informally and 
with little publicity. 

This dual approach—the idealism 
of carrying on a campaign to in- 
form the general public of the is- 
sues and the pragmatism of work- 
ing with those who could really 
turn out the votes—was probably 
the primary factor in the success of 
the campaign. 

In tracing the campaign, the two 
phases will be treated separately, as 
in most cases they were operated 
independently and were coordinat- 





THE SCORE ON TEXAS REFERENDA 


Voters in more than 20 Texas communities have given stamps 
of approval to urban renewal programs for their localities. Voters 
in nine other Texas communities have turned down chances for 
city rebuilding. More details on recent Texas renewal referenda 
(state enabling legislation requires a vote test) are presented 


below. 


The Wins: In addition to Lubbock and San Antonio results, 
which were reported in an earlier issue of the JOURNAL (see 
March 1958 JouRNAL, page 96) , communities put on the renewal 
road by their voters include: Barstow, Beeville, Crystal City, 
Clute, Daingerfield, Edcouch, Edinburg, Eldorado, Grand Prairie, 


Los Fresnos, Marshall, Mercedes, 


Mission, Port Arthur, Port 


Isabel, Savoy, Stanton, Waco, and Wink. 


The Losses: Most stunning of the defeats, perhaps, was that in 
Fort Worth—because the Victor Gruen Fort Worth plan had won 
so much nationwide attention, passage was thought to be a cinch. 
Measure lost out by a vote of 5426 to 1687. Other losses were in 
Brownwood, Colorado City, Corsicana, Donna, Snyder, Texas 
City, Uvalde, Vernon, Wichita Falls. 
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ed only by the leaders, who were 
the same people in both approaches. 


Informing the Public 

At the suggestion of the commu- 
nity consultant from the commu- 
nity development department, who 
was working with the group, a 
Dutch-treat luncheon meeting of 
approximately 25 people was called 
to start the public education cam- 
paign. These people were careful- 
ly chosen. Some of them were 
against the proposal, some knew 
nothing about it, and some were 
in favor of it. Each was typi- 
cal, however, of some particular 
group in East St. Louis society. The 
tone of the meeting was set by the 
community consultant, who began 
the meeting by saying: “None of us 
knows very much about the urban 
renewal proposition. Some of you 
may even be opposed to it. We have 
asked you here today for two rea- 
sons. First, to become informed 
about the proposed project and, 
second, to learn from you what op- 
position may be encountered and 
the questions the people will ask. 
In other words we want to find out 
any question that anyone might ask 
in order that we may be sure of the 
answers before we are asked to give 
them. The proposed project will 
be explained by Frank Rukavina, 
chairman of the East St. Louis hous- 
ing authority. Then we will have a 
question and answer period. We 
want you to be as critical as pos- 
sible and really try to ask questions 
that will put the officials on the 
spot. Then we can find the an- 
swers. 

This approach was successful in 
two respects. First, the group turned 
up many questions that hadn’t been 
anticipated, Second, and perhaps 
most important, those who were 
known to have been opposed to the 
project left the meeting in favor of 
it after their questions had been 
answered satisfactorily. This change 
in attitude proved that this tech- 
nique could be used successfully as 
a method of changing public opin- 
ion. Another interesting finding 
that emerged from the written 
transcript of the meeting was that 
many questions had been answered 
incompletely, indicating that more 
research was needed to improve 
these answers. 

A second meeting of this group 
was held later to make definite 
wee for the campaign. A speakers’ 

ureau of 15 was formed and 
agreed to furnish a speaker for any 
group that wanted one. An infor- 
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mation fact sheet was prepared to 
give the speakers definite answers 
to questions most often asked. ‘Two 
formats for speeches were used in 
general. The speaker either tried 
to answer all of the key questions 
in his initial presentation or a defi- 
nite forum type of presentation was 
made to encourage questions from 
the floor. The approach used .de- 
pended upon the individual speak- 
er, the group addressed, and the 
time allotted. 


Political Campaign 

A city-wide meeting was called to 
enlist aid in the campaign. Invita- 
tions were sent to all civic, frater- 
nal, veteran, labor, and _ service 
groups in the city asking them to 
send a representative to this meet- 
ing. Approximately 200 people at- 
tended, representing some 50 organ- 
izations. It was decided that each 
organization would be responsible 
for a precinct in the city and would 
have the duty of (a) calling on 
each registered voter in the assigned 
precinct, (b) providing workers at 
the polls on election day, and (c) 
providing cars to drive voters to 
the polling places to vote. Each 
organization was given voter regis- 
tration lists for the precinct for 
which it was responsible, a detailed 
brochure to pass out to each voter 
when he was called on at his home, 
and throw-away handbills to hand 
out at the polls. The brochures 
were prepared by an advertising 
firm and were complete in the story 
they told. The hand-bills were 
nothing but last minute reminders 
to “Vote Yes for Urban Renewal.” 
Wide use was also made of sample 
ballots prepared by election author- 
ities. The committee circled the 
urban renewal proposition in red 
to show the voters where it was 
located on the voting machines. 
Most of the leaders felt that it 
would have been better if the prop- 
osition had been on a_ separate 
paper ballot because of the diffi- 
culty and confusion of locating the 
right proposition on the voting ma- 
chine and the reluctance on the 
part of some of the precinct com- 
mitteemen to get their votes con- 
fused by asking voters to pull more 
than one lever. 

Some of the organizations as- 
signed to precincts did all the 
things they were asked to. Some of 
them only provided workers at the 
polls on election day. Some did not 
do anything. This experience is 
typical when working with volun- 
teer groups, so the planning group 


only counted on accomplishing 
about a third of what was promised 
to be done. Areas in which the 
plans were actually carried out 
showed up very plainly when the 
returns were in. 

Publicity 

Twelve displays were built, tea- 
turing pictures of the slum area 
and a reproduction of the redevel- 
opment plan. They were plac ed in 
large super markets and in banks. 
It was felt that more people would 
be exposed to them there than any 
where else. On the Saturday before 
election, 12 Girl Scout troops 
manned the super market displays 
and passed out brochures to each 
family as it came to shop. Boy 
Scouts delivered handbills to each 
house in the community on that 
same Saturday. 

The two East St. Louis news- 
papers supported this project edi- 
torially and with good news cover- 
age of the developments of the 
campaign and prominent _place- 
ment of articles. This policy was 
followed with a gradual increase in 
quantity and content of news 
stories and feature articles until the 
peak was reached one week prior to 
the election. The publicity of the 
last week was mainly centered 
around a series of pictures of the 
slums located in the project area, 
which appeared on the front page 
each day with an accompanying 
story. The other papers in the met- 
ropolitan area, including both St. 
Louis papers, also supported the 
bond issue both editorially and 
with news coverage. Radio Station 
WAMV of East St. Louis editorially 
sponsored the bond issue and ran 
five- to 10-second spot announce- 
ments every hour for three weeks 
prior to the election. In the last 
week, the tempo was doubled and a 
half hour program was presented 
the night before the election. The 
chairman of the East St. Louis 
housing authority appeared on a 
15-minute public service television 
program from a St. Louis station 
and explained the proposed project. 

Two savings and loan associa- 
tions and two outdoor advertising 
companies donated space on 30 
outdoor billboards to advertise the 
program. 

Several merchants donated mon- 
ey to pay for full-page ads in the 
two local papers the day before the 
election and many other merchants 
included statements for urban re- 
newal in their regular advertising 
programs. Others paid for special 
(Continued column two, page 103) 
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NAHRO President John Searles 
prepared the article below 


as the concluding installment in his account of his 


Rockefeller Public Service Award study tour abroad that was carried 


forward in several articles last year. 

The article substitutes this month for the 
“President's Corner,” 

which normally appears in the Journal. 


City problems observed in Iraq. Greece, Germany 


My last report for the JOURNAL 
on my 1957 European study tour 
appeared in the February 1958 
JoURNAL and left off after a descrip- 
tion of our trip through Switzer- 
land, France, and North Italy. The 
end of this trip landed us in Linz, 
Austria, where we spent about two 
weeks unpacking and generally re- 
covering from several weeks on the 
road and packing again and getting 
ready to send me (leaving wife and 
three youngsters behind) off to 
Athens and Baghdad for a three- 
week stint. 

I arrived in Athens in early No- 
vember, where I began a_ very 
pleasant and, for me, productive 
three-week association with Dr. C. 
A. Doxiadis and his firm. As you 
know from Floyd Ratchford’s inter- 
esting story on Iraq in the January 
JOURNAL, Dr. Doxiadis has the larg- 
est engineering and consultant firm 
in Europe and is doing some vitally 
important work in the field of hous- 
ing, planning, and redevelopment 
in Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Syria, Ethi- 
opia, Jordan, and Pakistan. I was 
associated with him in Iraq. 


Iraq 

I spent a week in Athens getting 
as good an idea as I could of the 
very considerable volume of work 
that the Doxiadis firm has com- 
pleted in Iraq. I was excited by the 
historic decision of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment to devote their oil reve- 
nues to the development of their 
country. It was still more exciting 
to think that they were devoting a 
very sizeable portion of this sum to 
planning housing and urban devel- 
opment. Iraq, which is the ancient 
kingdom of Mesopotamia, is a po- 
tentially rich country. It has moun- 
tains and a section which, rare for 
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that part of the world, enjoys con 
siderable rain. Still more important, 
it has the historic and very im- 
portant Tigris and Euphrates riv- 
ers. In recent centuries, however, 
Iraq has become a poor country in 
spite of its great natural resources. 
Oil may be changing that picture. 
The oil revenues, which are in ex- 
cess of 50 million dollars a year, are 
being used to create great irrigation 
ditches and bring the soil back into 
cultivation. Two thousand years be- 
fore Christ the inhabitants of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys were 
familiar with the techniques of irri- 
gation but they could not cope with 
the tendency of the soil to “salt up” 
as the water table rose. Today, en- 
gineers, paid from the nation’s oil 
revenues, have developed methods 
of draining the soil to make it pro- 
ductive again. 

Unfortunately, Iraq has (or had 
before the revolution in 1958) vari- 
,ous problems of land ownership. 
The bulk of the best lands were in 
the possession of a small number of 
land owning sheiks who succeeded 
to the tribal lands, which had been 
held in common until the breakup 
of the Ottoman Empire after the 
first World War. This unenlight- 
ened land ownership system was 
forcing farm laborers to leave the 
farms for the cities in droves. The 
cities, which already had all the 
health, sanitation, and congestion 
problems of the ancient urban areas 
of the Middle East, had challenge 
enough to provide for their own 
populations without the tremen- 
dous increase that the inmigra- 
tion of dissatisfied farm workers was 
bringing about. 

It was into this situation that I 
was plunged when I flew from 
Athens to Baghdad. Baghdad I 


found to be a huge teeming city of 
almost a million people and a city 
of really tremendous contrasts. In 
the old section of the city, I saw the 
largest grouping of houses uncut by 
a major thoroughfare that I had 
ever known to exist. Several hun 
dred thousand people live in two- 
story houses jammed so closely to- 
gether that neither streets nor yards 
are apparent. Actually streets do 
wind and cut through the area but 
they're only about 5 feet wide. The 
upper floors of the houses overhang 
so that, even on a sunshiny day, the 
streets are relatively dark. They, of 
course, are suitable only for pedes- 
trian trafic. They serve also as 
sewers; the houses have water sup- 
ply but the waste flows into the 
streets, which are v-shaped and thus 
carry the sewage down their centers. 

The next house type to capture 
the imagination of an urban de- 
veloper is the serifa, which Floyd 
Ratchford described so well: mud 
huts quite neatly erected along the 
banks of the Tigris River and in 
which almost half the population 
lives. In the serifa section that I 
looked at, I was told that there were 
100,000 people. It was shocking to 
see the youngsters scooping water 
from ruts and mud puddles and 
drinking it. Nearby were water buf.- 
falo wallowing in other water reser- 
voirs. One might think that the 
Arabs in Baghdad would grow im- 
mune to disease if they lived long 
in the serifa quarter but I was told 
such was not the case and that 
malaria and various eye diseases 
and a number of other low-grade 
infections afflict most of the chil- 
dren. 

My own field of investigation was 
land ownership and development: 
a story on which I can only touch. 
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I found Baghdad—and I under- 
stand that the same condition pre- 
vails in other cities of the country 
—was experiencing a violent land 
movement. Speculation was ramp- 
ant. Powers of condemnation were 
available to the public agencies but 
were becoming less and less effective 
in keeping prices down. Sites for 
government housing were becom- 
ing increasingly scarce and urban 
problems accompanying premature 
subdivision were already in evi- 
dence. One could not help but be 
reminded of the situation in Chi- 
cago or Detroit in the 1920's. Yet, 
the need for housing, for land, for 
schools, for community facilities, 
was staggering. I felt that the in- 
gredients for the solution were 
there. The necessary powers for 
planning and redevelopment were 
on the statute books and most of 
the officials I met showed a real 
desire to control urban develop- 
ment in the public interest. But 
the situation was rapidly getting 
out of hand as the government com- 
peted less and less successfully for 
land with private speculators. 
Ancient City Planning 
Although I looked professionally 


Downtown “pedestrianway” in reconstructed Hanover 












at modern Greece and Irag, my 
greatest excitement came from my 
first exposure as a layman to the 
work of the planners of 2500 to 
1000 years ago. In Iraq, I visited 
the hanging gardens of Babylon at 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar (and 
later Hammurabi) and marveled 
at the fine brick work still in good 
shape after 3500 years. The Parthe- 
non, which I visited every spare mo- 
ment I had in Athens, is the most 
beautiful structure I’ve ever seen. 
It is hard to believe that it could 
have been any more beautiful when 
it was new and complete than it is 
now as a majestic ruin. I took a 
day to go to the Peloponnesos and 
to see ancient Corinth. Corinth, 
city of 40,000 people in 500 B. C., 
was pretty well dismantled by early 
Christians looking for building ma- 
terials for their new Christian 
churches. I visited Mycenae and saw 
the tomb of Agamemnon, which 
was constructed 1500 years before 
Christ. Across the doorway of the 
tomb is a great lintel, probably 35 
feet off the ground. It is a single 
great stone that I am told weighs 
120,000 tons. The engineering prob- 
lems involved in getting this great 

























































stone 35 feet off the ground would 
tax engineers today. 

One can’t help looking for com- 
mon denominators in the decay of 
these great civilizations. One obvi- 
ous common characteristic is the 
misuse of land. Ancient Greece ap- 
parently had all the timber it need- 
ed; the Peloponnesos was covered 
with forests—these were stripped 
away to build temples and, more 
importantly, warships. Goats wan- 
dered over the hillside eating shoots 
and preventing any natural refor- 
estation. Now much of Greece has 
the appearance of a rocky waste 
land. 

In Mesopotamia (Iraq), the 
kingdom of Babylon must have 
weakened because of the “salting 
up” of the farm lands. There was a 
constant effort to change the course 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
to make new lands available for 
cultivation, as the old lands had 
“salted up” and would no longer 
produce food. The Roman empire 
and later the great city states of 
Venice and Florence were profligate 
of timber and today Italy is just 
beginning a reforestation program 
to put back the trees and restore 
fertility of the soil, which has be- 
come quite barren. 

We have lost much good farm 
land in America to wasteful timber 
cutting and bad land utilization 
practices but there still seems to be 
so much open country that we per- 
mit farm lands near cities to be 
turned into residential subdivisions 
by the square mile. This would 
appall the Germans, Dutch, and 
other European peoples, who by 
necessity and tradition cherish ev- 
ery inch of their national soil. 

Germany 

The Athens-Baghdad trip was 
followed by a week of packing and 
planning for a two-week trip to 
German cities. The first stop was 
Frankfurt. Frankfurt was badly 
damaged during the war but has 
been substantially reconstructed. 
Frankfurt reconstruction began 
with an architectural competition, 
which was won by Herr Boehm, 
who later became the city planning 
director but has since died. His 
scheme called for the preservation 
of the flavor of the old city but 
with a new highway pattern. The 
height and scale of new structures 
were dictated by the historic struc- 
tures that remained, such as the 
famous Frankfurt rathaus, which 
consists of three old _ buildings 
(known as the Roemer Buildings) , 
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Another scene showing blend of “Old” and “New” world charm in reconstructed Hanover 


now rehabilitated and rebuilt as 
one, and the city’s cathedral, Mr. 


Boehm was succeeded by Her 
Miersch, now dead, who had several 
interesting policies. The first was 
to remove the rubble very slowly; 
this policy caused the administra- 
tion to receive much criticism but, 
at the same time, it prevented new 
development from taking place un- 
til the new city plan was ready. 
Another idea attributed to Herr 
Miersch was for the city to develop 
and maintain all green space, even 
that in private ownership, and to 
charge the private owners a fee 
therefor. This plan has resulted in 
public walkways through buildings 
and across private property but has 
achieved the creation of some very 
charming pedestrian-ways that add 
to the value and attraction of the 
buildings through which they pass. 

After Frankfurt, I visited Bonn 
to get an idea of the federal hous- 
ing and reconstruction program. 
The federal contribution to urban 
rebuilding in Germany is primarily 
financial, just as in America, but 
there are many fewer conditions at- 
tached to German federal aid. To- 
day, Germany is a country of a 
weak federal government and a 
strong policy of states’ rights and 
local autonomy. The largest federal 
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program is for social housing (i.e. 
low-rent). Long-term, very low in- 
terest rate loans are made to build- 
ing societies in the form of second 
mortgages. The rents achieved for 
four-room apartments are $15 to 
$20 a month. In 1956, Germany 
built 560,000 houses; about 50 per 
cent of them were assisted by the 
federal government's social housing 
program. 

Another federal-aid program in 
Germany is known as Lastenaus- 
gleich (equalization of war losses) . 
Under this program, those who sul 
fered no war damage must give up 
to 50 per cent of their capital assets 
to the Lastenausgleich tund. The 
fund is used to pay those property 
owners who incurred war damage. 
People who were slightly damaged, 
that is, between zero and 50 per 
cent, pay less into the fund; those 
who were not totally damaged, that 
is, from 50 per cent to 100 per cent, 
make a smaller payment, accord- 
ingly. Families who flee from the 
east zone of Germany can receive 
Lastenausgleich aid to finance new 
homes and to reestablish themselves 
in business. Last year, about 115,000 
dwelling units were constructed 
with Lastenausgleich funds. 

After Bonn, I visited the very 
wealthy city of Diisseldorf, which 








was 50 per cent destroyed during 
the war. Diisseldorf claims the 
greatest downtown redevelopment 
in Germany. This redevelopment is 
said to have involved a total public 
investment of 750 million dollars 
since 1948. Of the public expendi 
tures, the city paid 75 per cent, the 
state and federal government, about 
25 per cent. New development in 


cludes private buildings of all 
types, schools, hospitals, streets, 
and, of course, an opera house. 


(Every German city had an opera 
house before the war and_ these 
buildings have been among the first 
to be reconstructed.) Diisseldort’s 
housing program has been at a rate 
in excess of 10,000 dwelling units a 
year; it still has a very substantial 
housing shortage. 

After Diisseldorf, I visited Co 
logne, a great city—but one that has 
the reputation among German 
cities of not being rebuilt as fast 
nor as well as it might be. Its 
proudest reconstruction achieve 
ment is a new opera house, said to 
be the most modern in the world. 

My next stop was Hanover. The 
reconstruction here has been undet 
the direction of the well known city 
planner and building director, Pro 
fessor Rudolf Hillebrecht. In Han 
over, there is perhaps the most 
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outstanding over-all piece of recon- 
struction in Germany. What’s been 
done compares with the rebuilding 
of Rotterdam in Holland and ol 
Coventry in England. It is to a 
great extent Professor Hillebrecht’s 
handiwork. The names of the men 
who have directed the planning of 
urban reconstruction in Germany 
will be long remembered: Hille- 
brecht in Hanover; Dr. Werner 
Hebebrand in Hamburg; Dr. Bang- 
er in Kassel; Boehm and Miersch 
in Frankfurt—and others. 

Kassel was my next stop, a city 
that was almost 100 per cent de- 
stroyed due to its being on the line 
of some of the main bomb runs and 
to its containing a major locomo- 
tive works. It was a city less than 
half the size of Hanover but, by a 
gigantic effort, it has been substan- 
tially rebuilt. The rebuilding has 
been done in accord with a new 
city plan, which features pedestrian 
shopping areas and a new street 
system. 

Our next stop was Stuttgart, 
home of the Mercedes-Benz works. 
Here is another fine example of re- 
building. Stuttgart is particularly 
proud of a great television tower, 
which has three floors of restaurants 
at the top. Like so many other 
German cities, Stuttgart has a sub- 
stantial land area, with a great por- 
tion of it in public parks. With a 
population of about 600,000, the 
city has a land area of 70 square 
miles, which is comparable to 
Washington, D.C., but it has a great 
deal more open space than Wash- 
ington because it has narrower 
streets, more multiple-family dwell- 
ings, and public controls over its 
undeveloped land. Twenty-five per 
cent of the city is in woods; 3 

er cent in vineyards; 30 per cent 
in gardens or farms. Population 
growth is taken care of in planned 
new towns, which are actually in- 
side the city limits. One of these 
“towns” (Wiessenhof) is a model 
development put up for a building 
fair some years ago and containing 
structures designed by Le Corbusi- 
er, Mies van der Rohe, Gropius, 
and others. Stuttgart is part of a 
large metropolitan area that con- 
sists of a number of cities and a 
population of about 5 million. A 
strong effort is being made to de- 
velop a metropolitan plan for the 
area as a whole. One gets more the 
impression that this area consists 
of a series of cities lying close to 
each other along a river, rather 
than of a single great city, like New 
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York or Chicago, surrounded by 
numerous satellite suburbs. 

After Stuttgart, we visited Augs- 
burg, a historic city and once one 
of the six largest cities in Europe. 
It was fairly badly damaged and 
has been rebuilt to preserve its 
ancient history. It was the home of 
the great families of the Fuggers 
and the Welsers. The Fuggers 
started the first social housing in 
history, known as the Fuggerie and 
it’s still going strong. The Welsers 
had a private colonial empire. 

After Augsburg, we visited Mu- 
nich, which might not be outstand- 
ing for its planning and reconstruc- 
tion but is a delightful and thriving 
city. Munich is growing rapidly 
and had, within the last few months 
before my visit, exceeded a million 
people for the first time in its his- 
tory. Munich is a relatively new 
city compared to Augsburg. It had 
difficulty in settling on a feasible 
plan for reconstruction and, there- 
fore, is behind such cities as Han- 
over and Kassel. Rebuilding now 
appears to be well under way, how- 
ever, and the city is undertaking a 
housing program of more than 
25,000 dwelling units a year. Mu- 
nich has highway problems like our 
American cities. City officials and 
leading citizens were arguing about 
the way to handle the confluence of 
three autobahns coming from Stutt- 
gart, Salzburg, and Nuerenburg— 
whether to have an outer loop con- 
nect the three roads or whether to 
have an inner loop—or, and this 
idea appeared to be winning, 
whether to have a triangular inter- 
change in the center of the city. 

Munich is known as the birth- 
place of Nazism and some of the 
principal squares have been con- 
taminated by the Hitler tradition. 
It is certainly too early in history 
for the city to decide to preserve 
these areas as a shrine to the man 
who made such a squash of world 
history. But I gathered there was 
some reluctance to wipe out these 
historic spots altogether. 

Our Munich visit came near the 
end of our trip and my wife and I 
were most pleased to be entertained 
at luncheon by the Lord Mayor; 
there were several speeches in Eng- 
lish (by us) and in German (by 
our hosts) , which made lots of work 
for the interpreter. 


Final Look 
After Munich, we visited Vienna, 
spent Christmas in Linz, and crossed 
the Alps on New Year’s en route to 





our port ol embarkation, Naples. 
This last trip gave us a chance to 
roam through the Piazzo San Marco 
in Venice, climb the campanile in 
Siena, compare the Baths of Cara- 
calla in Rome with their modern 
counterpart (New York’s Penn Sta- 
tion) , explore Pompeii, and relax 
one day on the Isle of Capri. 

Now we are left with memories, 
diaries, and box loads of literature 

. . but also with the conviction 
that our urban problems are world. 
wide and that dedicated men in 
cities all over the globe are dealing 
with city plans, land acquisition, 
public housing, relocation, and 
even federal-local relations. 


PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 77) 

assistant to the President for public works 
planning. Thus, Mr. Brussat becomes a 
member of the White House staff. 


ABNER D. SILVERMAN, 
assistant commissioner for field operations 
of the Public Housing Administration, was 
named one of 11 winners of Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards for 1959-60. Recip- 
ients spend six to nine months at educa- 
tional institutions of their choice; in Mi 
Silverman's case, he will make an analysis 
of British housing techniques in dealing 
with “problem” families. Selected with 
other winners from among 75 finalists 
nominated by some 20 governmental agen- 
cies, Mr. Silverman thus joins NAHRO 
President John R. Searles in representing 
the housing and redevelopment _ field 
among Rockefeller award recipients. In 
1957, Mr. Searles came off with the first of 
these awards for a housing study (see 
March 1957 JOURNAL, page 75) . 


DANIEL W. HURLEY, 

fiscal officer with the Housing Authority of 
New Orleans, was honored by the Louisi- 
ana civil service league with the 1958 
Charles E. Dunbar Award for “distin- 
guished public service.” A citation accom- 
panying the award characterized Mr. Hur- 
ley’s career as “outstanding.” ‘“Single- 
mindedly,” it noted, Mr. Hurley “helped 
to set a sound fiscal course for a vital 
humanitarian program” and participated 
in setting up “national public housing ac- 
counting procedures . . . reflected in the 
accounting manual which is now standard 
for public housing authorities on a nation- 
wide basis.” 


SID W. JAGGER, 

assistant commissioner for operations of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, leaves 
that post to take a job with the Reynolds 
Aluminum Service Corporation as Albert 
Cole’s executive assistant. Mr. Jagger joins 
the former top housing chief—a Reynolds 
executive vice-president since January (see 
January JOURNAL, page 7) —in developing 
and guiding programs for expanding uses 
of aluminum in the housing field. In an- 
nouncing the appointment on March II, 
Mr. Cole notes that his new aide brings 
“a special knowledge in the redevelopment 
field to his new assignment.” Mr. Jagger 
specialized in urban renewal problems 
after joining the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in 1955. 
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NAHRO FOCUS 


turned to international events in 1958 


Following are summaries of what went on at two big international events in which NAHRO 
had a hand in 1958: a by-invitation-only seminar on urban renewal and the 24th Congress of the 
International Federation for Housing and Planning. Leading off is the renewal seminar story. 


Something new on international 
horizons in 1958 was the first in 
what it is hoped will be a long line 
of by-invitation-only seminars on 
housing and planning topics. The 
1958 session—held August 22-29 in 
The Hague—brought together 34 
top-level officials and professionals 
from 22 nations to discuss urban 
renewal. 


Background 
Playing important behind-the- 
scenes roles in setting up the 


seminar were J. Marshall Miller, 
associate professor of planning at 
Columbia University, credited with 
conceiving the whole idea; Charles 
Ascher of the Institute of Public 
Administration, long active on the 
international housing front; and 
Dennis O’Harrow of the American 
Society of Planning Officials and a 
member of the executive council of 
the International Federation fon 
Housing and Planning. Through 
their efforts, Ford Foundation mon- 
ey was brought into the picture, via 
a grant to the IFHP, which joined 
with the Netherlands Housing and 
Town Planning Institute to become 
sponsors of the seminar. 

NAHRO is intrinsically bound 
up in the history of this “first” in 
international events in that it was 
on the eve of one of the Associa- 
tion’s 1957 International Commit- 
tee meetings that the idea came to 
Professor Miller and it was at the 
committee meeting the next day 
that he brought his idea out into 
the open. How he felt was this: 
that professional people are eager 
to learn and see what their col- 
leagues elsewhere are doing and 
how they are solving their prob- 
lems but: (1) most travel 
abroad, even by professionals, is 
haphazard and disorganized; (2) 
no organized international program 
exists to bring together selected out- 
standing and responsible planning, 
housing, and renewal people for 
serious professional discussion. A 
seminar of the kind he envisioned, 
he believed, would at once offer 
opportunities for both travel and 
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talk geared to the professional's 
tastes. 

It was in October 1957 that 
Messrs. Miller and Ascher submit- 
ted application to the Ford Foun 
dation for money with which to 
finance the undertaking and about 
three months later the foundation 
came through with a $24,500 grant. 

Guest List 

Idea of the organizing group was 
to hold the invitation list down to 
a group of experts small enough 
for free-and-easy exchange of ideas, 
yet to make it large enough to get a 
broad cross section of experience 
represented in the discussions. 
Hence, the 34 participants came 
from such far-flung places as the 
United States, South America, Puer- 
to Rico, Asia, Mexico, Canada, and 
various countries of Europe. 

Ihe guest list worked out by the 
sponsoring organizations included 
these Americans: NAHRO Execu- 
tive Director John Lange; Richard 
Steiner, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration commissioner; Hugh Pom- 
eroy, director of the Westchester 
County, New York, planning de- 


partment; Grady Clay, real estate 
editor of the Louisville Courier 
Journal; Lawrence Cox, director ol 
the Norfolk housing and redevelop- 
ment authority; George S. Duggatr 
of the University of California; 
Lawrence M. Orton of the New 
York City planning commission; 
James Scheuer, private redeveloper; 
Herbert Stevens, director of city 
planning for Cincinnati. 
The Program 

The need to preserve open spaces 
in cities; the question of how to 
shape neighborhoods to accommo- 
date both automobiles and people; 
the controversial issue of whether 
urban areas should develop as “‘dis- 
posable cities”—cities that could be 
rebuilt again in 50 or so years to 
meet the needs of that period—or 
whether they should be built as 
“monuments” to be preserved for 
posterity . . . these were a few of 
the matters that got attention at the 
renewal seminar, for which Hugh 
Pomeroy served as moderator. 

Interlaced through the seminat 
were: (1) study tours to five nearby 
(Continued column three, page 102) 





A NAHRO "FIRST": A EUROPEAN TOUR 


A “first” in NAHRO’s work on 
the international front was an Asso- 
ciation-sponsored European hous- 
ing tour last August, timed to end 
up the first week in September with 
the Liege congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Planning (see above). Under the 
joint sponsorship of NAHRO and 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, a seven-country trip was 
arranged through the International 
Travel Service, Inc., combining a 
series of housing and planning field 
trips with general sightseeing (see 
June 1958 JourNAL, page 188, for 
itinerary) . 

Under the general guidance of 
a tour director from the travel serv- 
ice agency and with NAHRO staff 
service for the field trips provided 
by Associate Director Dorothy Gaz- 


zolo, the following group made the 
month-long tour: Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugo F. Allardt (Mr. Allardt is the 
executive director of the housing 
authorities of the city and county 
of Fresno, California); Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle C. Bryant (Mr. Bryant is 
a consulting economist, working at 
the time with the Arlington, Vir- 
ginia planning commission); Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward McClure (Mr. 
McClure is an instructor at the 
University of Florida school of 
architecture) ; Paul Dulaney, then 
planning director for Portsmouth, 
Virginia, now heading up a new 
training program for planners for 
the University of Virginia; Herbert 
W. Stevens, Cincinnati's director of 
planning; Marcell Nielson, associ- 
ate planner, Salt Lake City. 
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International News 








The following stories represent a a of the many ways—official and 
a 


unofficial—in which international talent 


as been pooled during the past 


year, in order to bring housing help to countries that need it in all parts 


of the world. 


CUTTING HOUSING COSTS STUDIED 
BY UN HOUSING COMMITTEE 


What governments can do to help 
cut down building costs was the big 
topic for discussion at the 1958 ses- 
sions of the housing committee ol 
the Economic Commission tor Eu- 
rope, which operates under the 
United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. One of the hard facts 
turned up: that mechanization of 
the building industry, alone, is not 
going to do the trick. What's need- 
ed: research research .. . re- 
search—and a willingness to experi- 
ment, on site, with the new mate- 
rials and equipment yielded by this 
research. 


The housing committee met twice 
during the year: in June, in Geneva 
—the session was followed up with 
a study tour to Czechoslovakia— 
and in November, in Rome, fol- 
lowed by an eight-day tour that in- 
cluded visits to Naples, Genoa, 
Turin, and Milan. At each session 
there were around 25 countries rep- 
resented, as well as a long list of 
agencies, associations, and trade un- 
ions that operate on an interna- 
tional level. ‘The United States del- 
egation included such “regulars” as 
Daniel Hamady, assistant to the 
administrator of the Housing And 
Home Finance Agency and chief of 
that agency’s International Hous- 
ing Service; James Dodge, architec- 
tural adviser with HHFA’s inter- 
national service; and Cameron La 
Clair, economic officer with the res- 
ident delegation to the interna- 
tional organizations at Geneva. 


For the second straight year, the 
UN housing committee was work- 
ing under a plan calling for heavy 
concentration on one major aspect 
of the housing problem and, as 
mentioned above, it was the ques- 
tion of building costs—and how to 
trim them—that was spotlighted in 
1958. However, as was pointed out 
in the last international “roundup” 
in the JouRNAL (see February 1958 
oer page 53), the 1957 topic— 

nancing of housing—proved such 
a hit that it was gone into again at 
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the recent sessions. Housing com- 
mittee action on these and a lew 
other ol the items on the agenda in 
June and or November are report. 
ed, in briet, below. 


FINANCING 

An expanded version of the 1957 
study on where money for housing 
comes from was considered by the 
housing committee at the June ses- 
sion. 

What emerged from the discus- 
sion as a kind of goal for Europe 
was “own-your-own-homeism” of 
the brand prevalent in the United 
States. Delegates, in fact, urged 
that further investigations be made 
into the extent and characteristics 
of current private investment in 
housing in Europe and into the 
ways and means by which future 
opportunities for private invest- 
ment in residential construction 
could be developed. The aim: to 
find out what’s needed to make it 
possible for families to buy their 
own homes and to stimulate private 
financial institutions to put money 
into housing, either by making 
mortgage loans available or through 
direct investments. 

The 1957 financing study had at- 
tempted to go into the private fi- 
nancing picture to some degree. 
Biggest part of the study, however, 
was devoted to government contri- 
butions to housing, partly because 
information {rom government 
sources was more accessible. But 
there was another important rea- 
son: finding was that, in much of 
Europe, the cost of housing in re- 
lation to wage scales is such that 
public subsidy in some form or 
other is virtually a necessity in pro- 
viding housing for all but the very 
well-to-do. Further, the same fac- 
tor—the cost of building—has tend- 
ed to so restrict returns on money 
invested that private interests able 
to put money into housing on a 
large scale have hesitated to get 
into the act. 

Hence, the problem of high con- 
struction costs was one that got 
early recognition as a factor in de- 





termining the shape of the house 
financing picture. 


BUILDING COSTS 

Building costs came in tor even 
sharper attention at the November 
session, when findings of prelimi- 
nary studies on the question were 
presented to the committee. The 
study report, as presented, included 
chapters. on: the over-all problem 
of high construction costs in rela 
tion to the general economic pic 
ture; the organization of demand; 
the structure of the building in- 
dustry; the technological develop- 
ment of the industry; and the ap- 
plication of research in the con- 
struction field. Much of the material 
was presented on a_ country-by- 
country basis. 

While almost every country in- 
cluded in the study had made some 
attempt to introduce new materials 
and methods into traditional con- 
struction practices and while many 
had made some progress toward 
mechanization of the building in- 
dustry, it was pointed out in the 
study that these actions had not 
significantly cut down on the price 
of the finished product. While it 
was admitted that notable gains re- 
cently had been made in bringing 
scientific and technical research to 
bear on construction work, what's 
needed, the report indicated, is a 
lot more research. In making re- 
search possible and in stimulating 
willingness to try out the materials, 
the equipment, and the ideas yield- 
ed by this research, governments, it 
was noted, will have to take a lead, 
since they are responsible for much 
of the construction that is taking 
place in Europe and since, often, 
they are more able to finance the 
kind of research needed. 

Singled out in the report as areas 
in which cost reductions could be 
realized were the following: 


I—development of lighter weight 
materials. Says the report: “. . . 
with the massive type of construc- 
tion that is typical of European 
housing, it is not possible for mod- 
ern industrial techniques to make 
very much impact on cost unless 
the bulk and weight of material 
can be drastically reduced. There 
is ample evidence of this in the re- 
ports presented by contributing 
countries.” 


2—new approaches to house plan- 
ning. “To reduce cost,” the report 
says, “the first necessity is to elimi- 
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nate waste of space, because in this 
way material, labour, and overheads 
can all be reduced.” 


OTHER COMMITTEE BUSINESS 
Among other items that got at- 


tention from the UN housing com- 
mittee at its 1958 sessions were the 
following: 


Bigger and better cooperation—and 
how to get it came in for attention 
in several ways: 


1—Stemming from a recommenda- 
tion that came out of an April ECE 
meeting was a discussion of the pos- 
sibility of putting more emphasis 
on inter-regional cooperation, as, 
for example, by the ECE housing 
committee’s working more closely 
with similar bodies of other UN 
groups, such as the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE). 


2—Under consideration was the of- 
fer of the International Council for 
Building Research, Studies, and 
Documentation (CIB) —an organi- 
zation that collects technical hous- 
ing and building data—to make 
available a documentation service, 
on a subscription basis, to all the 
countries of Europe and, possibly, 
to countries in other parts of the 
world as well. 


3—Exchange visits between coun- 
tries of housing experts was also 
discussed. Up to now, such visits 
have been largely confined to group 
tours, such as those following each 
of the housing committee meetings. 
It was decided that provision should 
be made for extended visits by one 
or more experts when a country is 
in need of some special kind of 
help. The secretariat was requested 
to assist in arranging such visits 
when they are requested. 


Slum clearance—was on the agenda 
at the 1958 sessions of the commit- 
tee and is slated for even bigger 
treatment in 1959. Delegates from 
the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Spain were requested to nominate 
rapporteurs to help complete a 
study on slum clearance so that a 
full provisional report will be 
ready in time for consideration at 
the first committee meeting this 
year. 


Special housing problems: the 
housing committee heard reports 
on studies of rural housing; hous- 
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CALENDAR OF 1959 INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Some idea of what's up for 1959 in the way of international events 
related to housing, redevelopment, and public administration is 
conveyed in the following “calendar.” 


DATE 
April 5-30 


May 30- 
June 3 


June 10-25 


June 15-24 


June 18-23 


July® 


July 6-18 


August 16-26 


August 29 
September 3 


September* 


September 6-9 


September 12-22 


October 5-30 


November 9-13 


*Tentative 


PLACE 
Bogota 


Rome 


San Jose 


Geneva 


West Berlin 


Russia 


Santiago 


Finland 


Wiesbaden 


Rotterdam 


Perugia 


Bristol 


Bogota 


Geneva 


EVEN! 


Seminar on financing of housing and 
public services. Sponsored by Organiza 
tion of American States. 


Tenth Congress of the International 
Real Estate Federation. Special study 
tours are being arranged for American 
delegates. For details, write: American 
Chapter, IREF, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 


Central American seminar on planning 
of housing programs. Sponsored by the 
Organization of American States. 


Housing Committee, Economic Com 
mission for Europe of the United Na 
tions (18th session). Includes sessions 
of various working parties. To be fol- 
lowed up with a study tour in Russia 


Fourteenth Congress of the Interna 
tional Union of Local Authorities. The 
theme: “Social Services of the Muni- 
cipality.” For details, contact: Orin 
Nolting, International City Managers 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago. 


International Union of 
housing committee. 


Architects, 


Regional seminar on urbanization. Co 
sponsored by the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America and 
UNESCO. 


Seminar on social aspects of housing 
Sponsored by the European office of 
the UN Technical Assistance Admin 
istration. 


Eleventh Congress of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences 
Among other things, delegates will 
discuss motivation of the civil servant 
and human problems connected with 
automation in the public service. De 
tails available from R. J. Matteson, 
American Society for Public Admini 
stration, 6042 South Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago. 


International Council for Building Re 
search, Studies, and Documentation 
(CIB). First in what is expected to be 
a series of congresses on specialized 
topics. 


Council of the International Federa 
tion for Housing and Town Planning. 
Housing for lowest-income families 
will be chief subject for discussion. 
For details, contact Dennis O’Harrow, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 


European seminar on community de 
velopment and social welfare in urban 
areas. UN sponsored. 


InterAmerican Seminar on Urban Plan 
ning, sponsored by the InterAmerican 
Housing and Planning Center (CIN 
VA) of the Organization of American 
States (see story, page 102). 


Housing Committee, Economic Com 
mission for Europe of the United Na- 
tions (19th session). Includes sessions 
of various working parties. To be fol- 
lowed up with a study tour of housing 
in one area, possibly Stuttgart. 
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ing for the disabled; housing in 
less industrialized countries. 


Building statistics—working party 
on housing and building statistics 
—the housing committee’s only 
permanent working party since 
a 1956 reorganization (see Feb- 
ruary 1957 JOURNAL, page 58) — 
continued to operate as a barome- 
ter of housing facts in Europe. 
What the latest of the quarterly 
bulletins published by the working 
party showed: that the small-sized 
building boom that characterized 
the European housing scene during 
1955 and 1956 has come to a halt. 


Urbanization and town planning— 
a new study has been launched by 
the housing committee in this field. 
Beginning phase will include in- 
vestigations in planning principles, 
methods, and costs in some six 
countries; later the project will be 
extended to cover more countries. 


Standardization and modular co- 
ordination—committee decided to 
hold an ad hoc meeting to study 
this question in 1959. 


UN 1959 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM PROMISES TO BE BIG 


Brazil wants help in regional and 
city planning... 


Pakistan is seeking advisers on 
housing and community develop- 
went... 


The United Arab Republic wants 
housing help... 


And so does the Federation of the 
West Indies . . 


From here . . . there . . . and 
everywhere are coming requests 
that point to a big year for housing 
and planning—and in other fields as 
well—in the United Nations 1959 
Technical Assistance Program. But 
while the S. O. S. calls from coun- 
tries the world over mount up, 
there may be a hitch: money. Word 
is that, aside from the normal UN 
budget for the program, what 
pledges of financial support from 
governments around the world 
have come in will not top the 1958 
amount: 32 million dollars. 

The list of countries, territories, 
and regions wanting help during 
1959 numbers close to 100. Report 
is that the most universal form of 
aid requested is in the field of na- 
tional planning. Some of the reas- 
ons: (l) feeling is that UN- and 
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UNESCO-sponsored study groups 
held during the past five years have 
helped to put focus on the need for 
sound planning; (2) more and 
more governments are coming to 
recognize the link between physical 
planning and economic and social 
planning; (3) planning has earned 
a reputation as an important tool 
in dealing with the rapid urbaniza- 
tion that is today taking place in 
many parts of the world. 

Among those who, for sure, will 
get housing or planning help, o 
both, during 1959 are Djakarta, 
Indonesia: Brazil; Bandung (for 
continuation of studies on prob 
lems of housing in hot, humid clim- 
ates). Other possibilities: Pakistan; 
the United Arab Republic; the 
West Indies. Also planned for 1959 
is a six-country seminar (Asia and 
the Far East) for officials respon- 
sible for the planning and admini- 
stration of community development 
programs. 

In addition to housing and plan- 
ning help, various countries of the 
world have applied to the UN for 
technical help for such things as: 
tax structures; organizing govern- 
ment services; setting up personnel 
policies. Also on the increase are re- 
quests for visiting instructors for 
national institutes of public ad- 
ministration and requests for fel- 
lowships to enable local officials to 
observe and study administration 
elsewhere. 


IBEC TO MARKET "CINVA-RAM" 
FOR THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Cinva-Ram Block Press— 
a simple, hand-operated machine 
that may play a significant role in 
improving housing conditions in, 
particularly, the under-developed 
countries of the world—is now be- 
ing promoted on the world market 
by the IBEC corporation. The 
Cinva-Ram was developed for the 
Pan American Union by the Inter- 
American Housing and Planning 
Center (see February JOouRNAL, 
page 62) and is already in use in 
more than 50 countries, largely in 
Latin America. 

It is fitting that IBEC was select- 
ed by the Pan American Union to 
market the Cinva-Ram: IBEC, a 
Rockefeller-family founded corpo- 
ration, was established in 1948 espe- 
cially to develop techniques for 
mass-producing low-cost housing 
and to make these techniques avail- 
able all over the world (see Oc- 
tober 1956 JouRNAL, page 332) . The 
“ram” can easily be classed as a cost- 





reducing technique, one of the main 
features of which is that it permits 
use of native materials in the fash- 
ioning of building blocks. It is re- 
ported that virtually any kind of 
soil can be used with cement and 
water in the fashioning of Cinva- 
Ram building blocks, thus obviat- 
ing more expensive imports for con- 
struction work. 


SCHEUER WARNS ASIAN CITIES TO 
AVOID MISTAKES MADE IN AMERICA 

James Scheuer, a familiar name 
when talk turns to city rebuilding 
in America, made headlines in fai 
off Japan last summer. Participat 
ing in a regional planning semina 
sponsored by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administra 
tion, the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, 
UNESCO, and the Japanese gov- 
ernment, Mr. Scheuer warned Asian 
communities against making a mis- 
take that has been made in, per- 
haps, too many American cities: 
failure to plan ahead that has re- 
sulted in finding out too late that 
not enough land was set aside for 
cultural, educational, recreational, 
and aesthetic purposes. 

“It seems safe to say that in the 
next 25 or 50 years, a number of 
major cities in the East will double 
in area,” Mr. Scheuer said. “As 
higher standards of living develop, 
the people of Asia will have more 
time and money for education and 
relaxation. .. Now,” he said, “‘is the 
time to plan for this hopeful event- 
uality.”” To emphasize the import- 
ance of such planning, Mr. Scheue 
described how community facilities 
can help ease the growing pains as 
the infant movement toward in- 
dustrialization in Asia matures. 
Said he: “One of the major tasks in 
Asia is to increase the efficiency of 
agriculture so that people can be 
taken off the land and brought to 
the cities to work in industry. .. To 
tear the peasant from the only en- 
vironment he ever knew and to 
throw him into the hubbub of city 
life is likely to be a shocking experi- 
ence. But the transition from rural 
to urban living can be eased. . .”” he 
said. “Appropriate facilities and 
services can help [a former peas- 
ant] adjust to his new life and 
make it a rewarding experience.” 

Mr. Scheuer also emphasized that 
the countries of Asia would have to 
plan for their development in their 
own ways, each in accordance with 
its financial resources, customs, 
traditions, and values. It would be 
“absurd,” he said, for Asian coun- 
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tries to attempt to copy what has 
been, or is being done in the 
United States. “What is suitable or 
effective in New York may be total- 
ly unsuitable or ineffective in Tok- 
yo or Bombay, not to mention Los 
Angeles, or Detroit,” he said. 

Among other Americans at the 
Tokyo event were Martin Meyer- 
son of the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods and 
Paul Ylvisaker of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Catherine Bauer Wurster of 
the University of California pre- 
pared one of the papers presented 
at the seminar. 


BELGIAN CONGO FINANCES HOUSING 
WITH CAPITAL BORROWED IN U.S. 

An African colony, for the first 
time in history, has borrowed 
money on America’s private capital 
market. The purpose: to eliminate 
shacktown slums and to build new 
dwellings, as part of a 10-year plan 
of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

It was last spring that the Belg- 
ian Congo decided to turn to Amer- 
ican money sources for capital 
needed to expand on the colonial 
government’s housing program—a 
program that, since 1952, when it 
was started, has yielded more than 
28,000 dwelling units for natives. In 
April, the Congo sold bond issues 
in the amount of 15 million dollars 
for this purpose. 

The bonds were taken up by a 
syndicate of banking houses headed 
by Dillon, Read & Company and 
then reoffered for public subscrip- 
tion. The bonds, which will come 
due in 15 years, were sold at an 
interest rate of 5.675 per cent. The 
securities are the direct obligation 
of the Congo; assets and liabilities 
of the colonial government are dis- 
tinct from those of the Kingdom of 
Belgium. 

Housing projects constructed in 
the Congo under the 10-year plan 
are at Leopoldville, Stanleyville, 
Elisabethville, and Bukavu. An- 
other is the Usubura in Ruanda- 
Urundi, which is governed in trust 
for the United Nations. 


TOKYO IS BECOMING ONE OF 
BIGGEST LANDLORDS IN WORLD 
The Tokyo Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment is bidding fair to becoming 
one of the biggest landlords in the 
world, competing with the New 
York City Housing Authority and 
the city and county of London. 
TMG, according to a study released 
early last year, at the end of 1957 
had 60,000 units under manage- 
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NAHRO ’s International Committee 





John Fugard, chairman of 


and a commissioner 
of the Chicago Housing Authority 


MAN ON THE GO—THAT'S THE CHAIRMAN 
OF NAHRO'S INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


If there’s anything going on, in almost any part of the world, 
that has anything to do with housing and planning, the chairman 
of NAHRO’s International Committee is one fellow who's more 
likely than not to be there. This NAHRO man on the go is John 
Fugard, now a commissioner and formerly chairman of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, who last year alone hopscotched from 
South America, to Germany, to Russia, and to Belgium—with 
only short breathing spells at home in between—all in the interest 
of international cooperation and good will. 

Here’s how Mr. Fugard has described his 1958 itinerary to the 
Journac: “In February Mrs. Fugard and I led a group of 20 
architects and their wives on a trek around South America to 
study housing and planning. We visited Panama; Lima, Peru; 
Santiago, Chile; Buenos Aires; Montevideo; Sao Paulo; Rio; and 
Caracas in each capital city meeting with architects and 
city officials. 

“During the month of May | went to Germany with nine 
architects and city planners as guests of the German government. 
We visited all the large cities, met with city officials, architects, 
and planners and studied housing and town planning as it has 
developed since the war.” 

Then, in July, Mr. and Mrs. Fugard “left for Europe to attend 
as delegates the Congress of the International Union of Archi 
tects in Moscow and then the Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning at Liege, Belgium 
[see page 95] .. .” 

As its chairman, Mr. Fugard brings to NAHRO’s International 
Committee first-hand knowledge born of his overseas trips and 
a sincere interest in world housing conditions. The committee, 
which has already held its initial 1959 meeting, will this year 
again concentrate on promoting greater United States partici 
pation in international housing and planning events, by: 


1—encouraging the use of American exhibits at overseas confet 
ences and meetings; 


2—encouraging U.S. membership in such international under- 
takings as the International Council for Building Research, 
Studies, and Documentation (CIB) ; 


3—encouraging Americans to attend such international events as 
meetings of the IFHP and of the InterAmerican Planning Society 
(SIAP). 
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ment and was still going strong, 
planning among other things, a de- 
velopment that will house some 
17,000 persons in 4000 units. 

The study released in 1958 indi- 
cated that, while the problem of 
finding suitable housing for all of 
those who need it in Tokyo, has not 
yet been licked, good progress has 
been made: of those still seeking a 
change in living quarters in the 
city, it was noted, only 3.4 per cent 
are living in the kind of makeshift 
quarters that were prevalent imme- 
diately after World War II; the 
majority want to make moves be- 
cause they feel cramped where they 
are. 

TMG constructs units for middle- 
and low-income families. Other 
governmental housing assists are 
also available: the Japan Housing 
Corporation constructs housing for 
comparatively high-income families 
and the Housing Loan Corporation, 
which, like JHC is a national agen- 
cy, provides loans for families wish- 
ing to purchase homes. 


LIMA, PERU IS SCENE OF SECOND 
INTERAMERICAN TECHNICAL MEET 


“Housing of Social Interest” 
“Urban and Regional Planning” 
“InterAmerican Technical Activi- 
ties in Housing and Planning” 

These were the broad topics dis- 
cussed at the second InterAmerican 
Technical Meeting on Housing and 
Planning, held November 18-27 in 
Lima, Peru. Like the first such 
meeting—held in 1956 (see Febru- 
ary 1957 JouRNAL, page 60) —the 
Lima event was marked with an 
urgency born of the desperate need 
for new housing in Latin American 
countries; the need to lower con- 
struction costs in order to bring 
new housing within the reach ol 
the many low-income families; and 
the need to cope intelligently with 
problems related to rapid urbaniza- 
tion, 

Some 21 countries representing 
the membership in the sponsoring 
InterAmerican Economic and So- 
cial Council of the Organization of 
American States sent delegates to 
the sessions. The United States dele- 
gation included housing advisers of 
United States Operations Missions 
to six Latin American countries; a 
representative of the Puerto Rican 
Planning Board; Walker Mason, 
then deputy administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy; and Roy Burroughs of HHFA’s 
International Housing Service. 

Among international organiza- 


tions represented were: the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, the 
InterAmerican Planning Society 
(SIAP—see February 1958 JourNAL, 
page 54), and the Inter-American 
Organization of Inter-Municipal 
Cooperation. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
MUNICIPALITIES HELD IN RIO 

Some of the same problems that 
are much in the news in the United 
States these days occupied the at- 
tention of delegates to the seventh 
meeting of the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities, held No- 
vember 10-16 in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Among such problems: how 
to integrate urban needs into com- 
prehensive regional planning; how 
best to plan ahead for public works; 
equitable distribution of fiscal rev- 
enues among the various types of 
government grants-in-aid. 

Participating in the sessions were 
members of city councils, mayors, 
city managers, professors, students, 
and others interested in affairs of 
local government. Discussions were 
centered around three major top- 
ics: (1) municipal finances; (2) 
administrative matters; (3) munic- 
ipal public services. 


HOW TO OVERCOME HOUSING NEED 
STUDIED BY ECAFE WORKING PARTY 
In Asia, government action is a 
“must” in providing housing for 
lower-income families. 

New materials and construction 
methods must be developed in or- 
der to catch up with the tremendous 
housing need in the Far East. 
Research and experimentation are 
the keys to solving housing prob- 
lems. 

These are some of the ideas that 
came out of a week-long meeting of 
the working party on housing and 
building materials of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, held in Au- 
gust in Bangkok, Thailand. Empha- 
sis at the sessions was on reducing 
costs of housing production. 

Among the featured speakers at 
the session were Thailand’s minis- 
ter of the interior, Lt. General Pra- 
part Charusathien, and ECAFE’s 
executive secretary, C. V. Narasim- 
han, each of whom came up with 
an idea or two as to what’s needed 
in order to tackle the housing prob- 
lems of the Far East. Also on the 
agenda was consideration of special 
studies that had been conducted in 
advance of the meeting—studies 
covered housing problems in Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Australia, Vietnam, 





the Philippines and, for compara- 
tive analysis, Europe, the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and Central 
America. Delegates also heard re- 
ports on progress made by regional 
housing centers at Indonesia and 
India. 

Represented at the sessions were 
Australia, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Malaya, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Russia, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Vietnam. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and _ the 
World Health Organization—both 
are UN agencies— and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions also 
had representatives on hand. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
CONFERENCE HELD IN TOKYO 

An American and a Burmese 
were the stars of the show, when in 
early December, some 1400 social 
workers, government officials, and 
others got together in Tokyo, Japan 
for the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical medicine at New 
York University’s Bellevue Medical 
Center, and Hla Myint of Burma, 
now senior lecturer on colonial eco- 
nomics at Oxford University, shared 
top billing at the week-long event. 

Described as a world forum on 
social welfare, the 1958 social work 
conterence provided delegates with 
plenty of opportunities to get the 
broad picture, as well as a study in 
depth, of world social problems and 
how international cooperation is 
coming to bear upon them: (1) 
The major speakers dealt with 
broad aspects—Dr. Rusk took up 
the matter of voluntary efforts to 
get across-borders cooperation go- 
ing in the social welfare field and 
Mr. Myint presented an analysis of 
human and material resources avail- 
able for meeting social needs 
throughout the world. (2) “Case 
histories” showing how each of four 
countries in various parts of the 
world was tackling its social wel- 
fare problems were presented. (3) 
Fifteen study groups were set up, so 
that delegates could compare notes 
with representatives from other 
countries on their work-a-day ex- 
periences. 

The social work conferences— 
they were started in 1928 and, 
since 1950, have been held every 
two years—are nongovernmental 
and nonpolitical in nature and 
have consultative status with the 
United Nations, the World Health 
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Organization, and the Organization 
of American States, among others. 
The 1958 conference was linked 
with an International Congress of 
Schools of Social Work and a study 
conference of the International 
Union for Child Welfare, which 
immediately preceded the overall 
social work event in Tokyo. 


PUERTO RICO TO BE SCENE OF 1960 
INTERNATIONAL PLANNING MEET 

San Juan, Puerto Rico will be 
the scene in 1960 of an Internation- 
al Planning Congress, to be held 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board, the 
InterAmerican Planning Society 
(SIAP), and the _ International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. Meeting is slated for May 
27 to June 3. 

Whole congress is to be devoted 
to discussions centering around two 
themes: (1) the contribution of 
physical planning to social and 
economic development in various 
areas—Puerto Rico, itself, will be 
put under the microscope as an ex- 
ample of “a planning program in 
effectuation.” (2) the place of self- 
help and mutual aid in the total 
housing program. “Extras” for con- 
gress delegates will include visits 
to various development projects in 
Puerto Rico; other guided tours 
through the islands; get-togethers 
with civic and professional socie- 
ties. 

United States representative on 
the 1960 Planning Congress pro- 
gram committee is Dennis O'Har- 
row, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, 
whose 1960 conference has been 
planned to tie in with the Puerto 
Rico event. ASPO is arranging a 
special island-hopping junket that 
will include attendance at the inter- 
national planning meeting for its 
members. 

Additional information on the 
international congress is available 
by writing to the 1960 Internation- 
al Planning Congress, Box 1729, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


CINVA OPERATES IN MANY WAYS TO 
IMPROVE LATIN AMERICAN HOUSING 
Three timely examples of what 


the Organization of American 
States’ InterAmerican Housing and 
Planning Center (CINVA) at Bo- 
gota, Colombia is doing to brighten 
the Latin American housing pic- 
ture are presented below. They in- 
clude the stories of (1) a planning 
seminar that is to come; (2) a man- 
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SACRAMENTO RENEWAL PLAN WINS TOP HONORS 
IN “PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE” CONTEST 

Pleasing prospects as to the impact of urban renewal on archi 
tecture and urban design emerged early this year from Progressive 
Architecture’s Sixth Annual Design Awards Program, with two ol 
the winners representing renewal programs. 


1—Coming out on top—winning both the “First Design Award” 
for all contest categories and selection as the best residential 
project in the competition—was the plan of the Roger Stevens 
James Scheuer team for redevelopment of the Capitol Mall area 
in Sacramento (see March 1958 JouRNAL, page 102). Architects 
are Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons; Edward Larrabee Barnes, 
DeMars & Reay, with Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass and Dreyfuss & 
Blackford as associated architects. 


2—Winning an “Award Citation” tor urban design was the rede 
velopment plan of Charles River Park, Incorporated for a 40-acre 
clearance area in Boston . an area known as the West End 
redevelopment project (see March 1957 JouRNAL, page 96). 
Architects are Victor Gruen Associates, with Edgardo Contini, in 
charge of coordination; Rudolph L. Baumfeld, in charge of 
architecture; and Ben Southland, in charge of planning. 


According to Progressive Architecture, what the contest “jury” 
particularly liked about the Scheuer-Stevens plan was this: “ 
the informal yet orderly interplay of the vertical and horizontal 
building masses; the excellent use of the grounds; the ingenious 
design of the low-rise units, which are both economical and liv- 
able; and the solution of the parking element. Unanimously, the 
Jurors considered this project an important piece of work and a 
highly sensitive design—one which stood above all the others for 
qualities that went well beyond mere function.” Said the judges 
in making the award: “At a time when urban redevelopment is 
much in the public consciousness and both proposals aa finished 
projects are daily news items, it is hoped that this First Design 
Award will arrest the attention of architects, planners, developers, 
civic officials, and all others concerned with the rebuilding of 
our Cities. . .” 


As does the Sacramento plan, the Boston winner combines 
lower buildings (in this case three-story townhouses) with towers. 
Site is to be subdivided into five neighborhoods, with each cluster 
of buildings surrounding a court and with each court “different 
from the other in orientation, in dimensions, in character.” 











agement study that is under way; 
(3) publications recently released. 


PLANNING SEMINAR 

CINVA is behind an internation- 
al seminar on urban planning that 
is to be held October 5-30 at the 
center. OAS has made available 
around 21 scholarships of $150 each 
—to cover matriculation fee and 
seminar expenses—for participants 
and around 15 countries already 
are represented on the list of ap- 
plicants. 

In charge of the seminar is Pro- 
fessor Cesar Garces, CINVA’s dep- 
uty director and coordinator of the 
center’s extension program. Discus- 
sion leaders will include representa- 
tives from the United States, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Puerto Rico, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama. Among Ameri- 
cans tapped for such jobs: Francis 
Violich, director of the regional 
and urban planning department ol 
the University of California, and 
Carl Feiss, Washington, D.C. urban 
renewal consultant. 

Further information on the sem- 
inar is available by writing to: 
Training Program, InterAmerican 
Housing and Planning Center, 
Apartado Aereo 6209, Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


MANAGEMENT EVALUATION 

In Caracas, Venezuela, a colossus 
of a low-rent, high-rise housing de- 
velopment—a 90 million dollar 
slum clearance and rebuilding proj- 
ect that has won international rec- 
ognition for its architectural beauty 
(see July 1958 JouRNAL, page 237) 
—had created some colossal man- 
agement problems, when the spon- 
sor, the Banco Obrero, called 
CINVA to the rescue last year. 

The Banco Obrero’s problems 
are, in some ways, not unlike those 
sometimes encountered in high-rise 
public housing in America (in 
fact American experience is being 
studied to find solutions for the 
Caracas situation). But conditions 
in the “super bloques” were further 
aggravated by: (1) a tremendous 
influx into the city of rural families 
—families who have a lot to learn 
about urban living—and (2) politi- 
cal unrest, which made it virtually 
impossible for management to keep 
control over tenants. The Banco 
Obrero asked CINVA to take stock 
of the situation and come up with 
some recommendations. 

The CINVA study was officially 
launched in December. Its specific 
aims: (1) to establish criteria for 
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future policy with regard to con- 
struction of “super bloques”; (2) 
to recommend to the Banco Obrero 
immediate steps for improving liv- 
ing conditions in the developments 
and for the conservation of invest- 
ments that have been made in this 
type of construction; (3) to recom- 
mend to the Banco Obrero and 
others concerned long-term steps 
for management of “super bloques” 
and the integration of their inhab- 
itants into the community by means 
of educational social programs. 

Eric Carlson, director of CINVA, 
who has headed up the evaluation 
project, has had as assistants Jo- 
sephina Albano of Brazil, project 
coordinator and social worker, and 
Jose Mattos, a Peruvian social an- 
thropologist, in charge of project 
research. In addition, a number ol 
consultants were hired to deal with 
such specifics as general policy (Carl 
Feiss of Washington, D. C.), eco- 
nomic aspects (Lloyd Rodwin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy), technical aspects (planning, 
engineering, architecture—handled 
by Latin American consultants) , 
and administrative aspects (Carlos 
Alvarado of Puerto Rico and Rod- 
rigo Carazo of Costa Rica). The 
Banco Obrero is paying all costs ol 
the study, including fees of con- 
sultants, transportation costs, secre- 
tarial help, and the salaries of 
additional social workers and others 
whose services were required. 

The evaluation study is now in 
its final stages and a report should 
be ready next month. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CINVA also continues to sponsor 
publications intended to help the 
cause of better housing. Among 
CINVA’s 1958 releases were the two 
following publications, both in 
Spanish. 
El Factor Humano en los Programas 
de Rehabilitacion de Tugurios 
(The Human Factor in Slum Re- 
habilitation Programs): adapted 
from a paper prepared for the First 
InterAmerican Technical Meeting 
on Housing and Planning by the 
social work specialist engaged in 
the evaluation project described 
above, Josephina Albano. The 17- 
page publication is a compact syn- 
thesis of the basic fundamentals of 
slum rehabilitation programs from 
the standpoint of families affected. 
Among some of the points made in 
the booklet: (1) that slum rehabili- 
tation can only be successful if com- 
plemented by an educational pro- 


gram that will enable slum dwellers 
to change their living habits so that 
they can better fit into the rehabil- 
itated community; (2) that a social 
service office is a “must” in any 
public housing constructed for low- 
income families. 

Proyecto Experimental de Villa 
Banqueta (The Villa Banqueta Ex- 
perimental Project): by Helga 
Peralta, a social worker, and Alan 
Smith, architect with the Institute 
of Economic Development (IFE) 
of Panama. The 81l-page mimeo- 
graphed publication tells the story 
from beginning to end of an IFE 
experimental self-help rural hous- 
ing program—it yielded 17 dwell- 
ings—on the outskirts of the town 
of Las Tablas in Panama. 


NAHRO FOCUS— 
(Continued from page 95) 


cities, each of which had been stum- 
ulated to rebuild for a different 
reason (e.g., war damage, need to 
accommodate increased trafhic, pop- 
ulation explosion, etc.); (2) face- 
to-face idea swapping; (3) presen- 
tations of prepared papers and 
reports on urban renewal activity 
in the countries represented. 

Program was divided into eight 
working sessions. At one of these 
an American city, Cincinnati, came 
in for special attention, as renewal 
techniques there were compared 
with those in The Hague and 
Stockholm. Last two of the work 
ing sessions were devoted to review- 
ing what had gone on at the semi- 
nar and in formulating conclusions 
reached. Findings of special signifi- 
cance to JOURNAL readers will be 
reported in more detail after semi- 
nar proceedings have been pub- 
lished. 


IFHTP MEETING 

Predominant among the impres- 
sions coming out of the 24th Con- 
gress of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, held in late summer in Liege, 
Belgium, were these two: (1) that 
American interest in swapping 
housing ideas with other countries 
is growing; (2) that throughout the 
world there is a trend toward work- 
ing on planning problems on a 
metropolitan or regional basis. 


Participation 
The general turnout at the 
IFHTP sessions, though somewhat 
short of that at the previous con- 
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gress two years ago, was considered 
pretty good: some 720 delegates 
trom 28 countries and international 
agencies showed up. 

The representation from the 
United States, however, was con- 
sidered almost sensational:. over 50 
Americans were on hand . . . con- 
siderably more than at any previous 
IFHTP conclave. Helping to at- 
tract more Americans to the event 
last summer than ever before was 
the Liege locale, which made it pos- 
sible for delegates to skip over to 
Brussels for the big fair. 

NAHRO was represented at the 
IFHTP meeting by Executive Di- 
rector John Lange, whose appear- 
ance at Liege followed up partici- 
pation in an international urban 
renewal seminar in The Hague 
(see page 95); Associate Director 
Dorothy Gazzolo, who had helped 
conduct a European housing and 
planning tour—it was sponsored 
jointly by NAHRO and the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials — 
which had wound up at Liege (see 
page 95); and John R. Fugard, 
chairman of NAHRO’s Interna- 
tional Committee and a commis- 
sioner of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority (see box, page 99). In 
addition to those who participated 
in the renewal seminar and the 
tour, Americans on the IFHTP 
registration list included, among 
names familiar to NAHROites: 
Dennis O’Harrow, executive direc- 
tor of ASPO; Dorothy Montgomery, 
managing director of the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association; Ted 
Veenstra of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s Chicago regional of- 
fice; Theodore McCrosky, New York 
City, a consulting engineer. 

The Program 

Theme of the congress was “Man 
in the Region.” The theme was de- 
bated in four working groups, as 
lollows: (1) the definition of the 
region; (2) the implementation of 
the regional plan; (3) the rural ele- 
ments in the regional plan; and 
(4) housing in the region. 


A Name Change 

The trend toward emphasis on 
larger-scale planning was further 
demonstrated in the change of 
name approved for the IFHTP: the 
International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning has official- 
ly become the “International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Planning.” 
Reason given: “to reflect the in- 
creasing concern of the membership 
with regional as well as town plan- 
ning.” 
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EAST ST. LOUIS— 


(Continued from page 90) 


ads about urban renewal for the 
last few days of the campaign. 

The chamber of commerce and 
an organization of East side associ- 
ated industries distributed our bro- 
chure to employees in all the ma- 
jor industries in the community. 
Brochures were also distributed 
through the labor unions and the 
community organizations. 


Precinct Work 


Even though the leadership of 
both political parties had an- 
nounced their support of urban re- 
newal, the committee knew that the 
individual precinct committeemen 
were the key to success or failure. 
They were the ones who would be 
in direct contact with the voters. 
They were also the ones who would 
be least concerned with side issues 
in the election. Their main job, of 
course, was to elect candidates. Any 
side issue is bound to have op- 
ponents and a precinct committee- 
man is reluctant to talk to his con- 
stituents about these issues for fear 
that he might alienate their votes 
for the candidate he is supporting. 
If the political leaders are “for” 
some issue and if a voter asks a 
committeeman’s advice, he will 
usually suggest a “yes” vote. But 
he will usually make little effort to 
solicit votes for it. 

The urban renewal committee 
felt that a real effort had to be 
made to get the committeemen of 
both parties to actively campaign 
for urban renewal and to give them 
some added incentive to get out the 
vote. A great deal of time was spent 


*by several members of the commit- 


tee going to all of the political 
rallies and making speeches ex- 
plaining the urban renewal issue. 
More important than the speeches, 
however, were the personal contacts 
made with precinct committeemen 
at these meetings and at their 
homes or places of business. We 
tried to bring urban renewal to 
them on a personal basis, hoping to 
get them interested in it as individ- 
uals. We pointed out how it direct- 
ly affected them and their neighbor- 
hoods because we knew that they 
would have to explain it to their 
friends in these terms. These per- 
sonal contacts with precinct com- 
mitteemen were invaluable in es- 
tablishing a rapport that would 
have been impossible without them. 


The political leaders in the com- 
munity—Mayor Alvin G. Fields, 
the leader of one political party, 
and Fire Commissioner Ed Leh- 
man, the county chairman of the 
other party—made it possible for 
the committee to have speaking 
time at all of political meetings and 
also arranged for special meetings 
and personal conferences with com 
mitteemen. Further, they often 
gave their personal endorsement 
publicly. 


Extra Incentive 

To provide an extra incentive 
for those committeemen who might 
be complacent about urban renew- 
al in the face of other political 
issues, the committee purchased 
two color television sets. These 
were to be awarded to the two com 
mitteemen (one Republican, one 
Democrat) in the precinct that had 
the highest percentage of “yes” 
votes out of the total votes cast. 
The money for these sets was raised 
by several members of the chamber 
of commerce. Almost every com- 
mitteeman was anxious to win one 
of them and really tried to do the 
job. 

The committeemen who worked 
hardest for the television sets won 
them. Their precinct totals were 
166 for, 12 against, out of a total 
vote of 734: over 63 per cent “yes” 
votes out of the total. Several other 
precincts were very close. 


Results 


The final tabulation of votes 
showed that urban renewal carried 
in all but three precincts by an 
over-all city-wide margin of 3 to 1. 
It was a spectacular victory fot 
Community Progress. 

In those precincts where the or- 
ganizations did no work, the vote 
still carried because of the wide- 
spread educational campaign. It 
was clear, though, by looking at the 
results in the three precincts that 
were lost, what might have hap- 
pened if no direct political cam- 
paign had been conducted. 

The East St. Louis Journal edi- 
torialized on November 5, 1958: 
“East St. Louis just has taken the 
longest stride forward in her long 
history . We believe sincerely 
that in the years to come people 
will be able to look back and say 
that East St. Louis’ campaign for 
progress—yes, the entire area for 
that matter—came of age on No- 
vember 4, 1958.” 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-LI—SAF-T-STAND LADDER 


’ 


Ladders, ladders everywhere... 
but none as safe as the Saf-T-Stand. 

Here’s why, says the manufac- 
turer: the Saf-T-Stand won't tip, 
slip, or flip. Then there’s “in-the- 
air’ assurance provided by a sturdy 
curved bar fashioned onto the up- 
per end of the ladder frame—made 
for leaning against when working 
and reaching in all directions. Also, 
there’s a “super-size” 14-inch plat- 
form on the top rung, said to make 
ladder work less tiring and as safe 
as standing on the floor. Big plat- 
form size also means that more 
work can be accomplished with less 
ladder shifting: users can turn 
around completely on the platform 
and safely reach, lean, and work in 
various directions. Where a scaffold 
is required, the platform steps of 
two Saf-T-Stands provide the base 
for laying of the scaffold board. 
Result is said to be a scaffold that 
won't tip, tilt, or sway. 

The Saf-T-Stand’s construction is 
of aluminized rust-resistant steel; 
ladder steps have safety-tread ridges 
and the top of the curved frame 
features a husky rubber grip. 
Heavy-duty, nonslip rubber “shoes” 
on ladder legs protect floors from 
marring and provide added stabil- 
ity. In use, the Saf-T-Stand opens 
and closes with fingertip ease, re- 
ports the firm. 
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JOH-L2—NO-WASTE DETERGENT 

With a detergent called Whistl- 
clean D-22, you'll see “red” every- 
time—but in this case it’s a bless- 
ing: red signals when a correct 
mixture of detergent to cleaning 
water has been reached. Results: 
waste and over-dosage prevented; 
weighing and measuring labor 
eliminated. Also, there’s the claim 
for Whistlclean D-22’s dirt, oil, and 
grease battling qualities. 

Whistlclean D-22 works like this: 
the pink, crystalline detergent 
turns hot or cold water red in color 
as it dissolves. When cleaning solu- 
tion turns a clear cherry red—that’s 
the signal to stop adding detergent, 
indicating the “just-right” mixture 
of powder to water. The solution 
is then ready for use on painted 
walls, woodwork, fixtures, windows, 
brick, concrete, tile, and many 
other surfaces. 

As to cleaning power... there's 
none like it says the manufacturer. 
Whistlclean D-22 is a pure deter- 
gent containing a water softening 
agent that induces deep penetration 
into pores, cracks, or crevices to 
emulsify and “float out” buried or 
ground-in dirt or grease. Good for 
mildewed surfaces, too, and _ it’s 
said to be highly effective in re- 
moving wax coatings. 

Normally mixed one ounce to 
the gallon of water, Whistlclean D- 
22 can be used in pressurized spray 
and steam cleaning systems. 


JOH-L3—OIL MONITOR 





“They also serve who only stand 
and wait...” There’s an apt de- 
scription of the Champion Oil 
Monitor. When everything is oper- 
ating just as it should with an 
automatic air compressor, the oil 
monitor just stands and waits. But 





when oil drops to a dangerous level 
in the unit, it swings into action to 
shut off both motor and compressor 
to prevent a costly, major break- 
down. 

This “mechanical man” is said to 
be superior to a_ flesh-and-blood 
worker (1) because of the usual 
location of compressors—often in 
spots inaccessible to human hands; 

2) the monitor never “forgets” 
the way his all-too-human counter- 
part does, who may neglect to 
maintain adequate compressor oil 
levels; (3) the monitor is on 24- 
hour duty, ready to act whenever 
component parts fail. 

In operation, the oil monitor is 
governed by the level of oil in its 
float bowl—a level similar to that 
found in the compressor crankcase. 
When an unsafe oil level is reached, 
the unit’s internal works cut off a 
compressor’s source of power until 
oil is added and its “reset” button 
is depressed. Once in service, the 
Champion Oil Monitor needs no 
further adjustments. 


JOH-L4—SELF-DRILL ANCHOR 








As masonry anchors go—those 
strong, silent types used for fasten- 
ing machines, fixtures, etc., to 
masonry—the Star Selfdril Shield 
claims “star” billing. Reasons: the 
anchor not only drills its own hole 
but it’s also said to stay in place for 
keeps—for as long as the masonry 
holds up. 

Made of rustproof, specially hard- 
ened steel, the anchor features 
eight sharp, wedge-shaped teeth for 
cutting into tough masonry ma- 
terials without choking. The hole 
produced is clean and close-fitting. 
Drilling completed, a tapered steel 
plug is partially inserted into the 
teeth-end of the anchor and the 
entire unit is driven into place via 
power or hand. Uniform expansion 
is said to be assured by the unit’s 
vertical slots: these are forced apart 
as the anchor is driven home, hence 
providing the “stay put” feature. 
Internal threads to receive fixtures, 
etc. are precision-machined to hold 
standard machine bolts or screws. 
Anchors are available in four types 
—for power or hand installation. 
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JOH-L5—HEAT RECLAIMER 


Interested in gaining extra heat 
without a simultaneous hike in fuel 
costs and consumption? Then look 
to the Ro-An Heat Reclaimer—a 
self-cleaning, soot-free unit that’s 
out to “revolutionize” the heat 
reclamation field, says its developer- 
manufacturer. 

Idea behind this “no-shooting” 
revolution is a chimney-mounted 
unit that picks up and reclaims 
what's called “lost chimney heat’: 
heat from gases vented directly out 
the stack. In the process, heating 
plant output is increased, or bol- 
stered in cases of under-capacitated 
heating systems, while fuel con- 
sumption remains at a normal level. 

Source of this “free heat’ feat 
are the Ro-An Heat Reclaimer’s 
banks of internal thermal tubes. 





Air to be heated is blower-forced 
through the tubes, around which 
hot chimney gases flow. Heated 
tube air is then vented into specific 
rooms or into the over-all venting 
system. Another part of the unit is 
an automatic “de-sooter” that’s said 
to keep tubes absolutely free of soot 
deposits and at peak reclaiming 
efhciency, without maintenance. 
Finally, the reclaimer will not in- 
terfere with the normal chimney 
draft, reports the firm. Said to be 
adaptable to most any heating re 
quirement and system, the Ro-An 
Heat Reclaimer is available with a 
complete line of adaptors. 


JOH-L6—LAYOUT-PLANNING DEVICE 














It looks like child’s play... but 
the results, in the form of layouts 
and plans, are professional, with 
time and labor’ saved besides. 
That’s Planoramics, a new device 
for turning out all types of charts, 
graphs, blueprints, etc., without the 
use of a single drawing. What's 
more, reports the Planoramics firm 





Check and Mail . . . 


they can be easily and quickly re 
produced via any type of photo 
copying machine. 

Planoramics “magic” boils down 
to kits containing plastic cutouts 
in a variety of shapes to represent 
furniture, walls, fixtures, doors, etc. 
Cut to precise scale, cutouts can be 
arranged on plastic sheets called 
planning boards. The boards have 
built-in spaced lines, much on the 
order of graph paper, that make 
possible a quick laying out of plans 
to any scale desired. In actual use, 
cutouts are simply pressed in place 
with the finger and there they stay 
until lifted off with the fingernail 
for rearranging or “dismantling.” 

Planoramics involve no adhesive 
of any description, hence, layout 
surfaces are kept clean. Fact is, cut- 
outs are said to adhere so well that 
plans may be rolled up for carrying 
or mailing without disturbing the 
layout. Planoramics kits can be 
used for an indefinite number of 
years. The manufacturer provides 
an illustrated brochure listing kits 
and separate components. 
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JOH-L7 

Plastics are here to stay, particularly in 
maintenance, where new uses are crop 
ping up every day. A just-published 144 
page, illustrated catalog proves the case: 
it’s loaded with product descriptions, 
specs, prices . . . leading to ideas on how 
and where plastics can be utilized in a 
variety of maintenance adaptations. Tech 
nical information is included on the prop- 
erties of each type of plastic, providing a 
quick check on suitability of a particular 
plastic for a specific use. Also included: 
cements, miscellaneous supplies, and a 
handy index to contents. Title is Plastics 
In Industry. 


JOH-L8 








Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
104 and 105 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then send the coupon to the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Selection of boilers is the subject of a 
20-page, illustrated booklet that sets out 
to guide potential purchasers as to how 
to decide on an adequate boiler for a 
specific building, pocketbook, etc. Points 
covered include first costs versus operating 
costs, selecting the right fuel, how to save 
on construction costs, boiler design stand 
ards, burner efficiency, the packaged boil 
er versus the built-up unit, etc. Title 
How To Select a Boiler. 


FREE LITERATURE JOH-L9 

(0 JOH-L7—Plastics In Industry How about playground and athletic 
©) JOH-L8—How To Select A Boiler field equipment? If there’s “kids’ stuff” 
[) JOH-L9—Playground Equipment and Athletic Field Equipment shopping to be done, this 32-page catalog 
should be looked into. Illustrated, it con 
SEND TO: tains the “works”: slides, swings, merry 
go-rounds, package gyms and playgrounds, 
climbing mazes, bars . . . in short, all 
kinds of “goodies” to keep children happy 
and out of mischief. Also included is op 
tional equipment to provide extra strength 
and support for equipment. Title: Play- 
ground Equipment and Athletic Field 

Equipment. 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-L1—Saf-T-Stand Ladder 

[] JOH-L2—No-Waste Detergent 

C] JOH-L3—Oil Monitor 

C) JOH-L4—Self-Drill Anchor 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-L5—Heat Reclaimer 
-) JOH-L6—Layout-Planning Device 
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NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 79) 


the program also featured a panel 
of regional officers of federal hous- 
ing and renewal agencies discussing 
“Current Trends in Urban Renew- 
al” and a session on the intent of 
the public housing law, led by a 
Pennsylvania congressman. Also: a 
“Housing Authorities Gripe Ses- 
sion” and one on “Small Redevelop- 
ment Authority Problems.” 

The annual business meeting 
closed the conference and included 
discussion on a proposed review of 
the state’s public housing law with 
a view to its revision to “better 
meet our needs of today.” Methods 
for sparking interest in federal 
housing and renewal legislation 
and for developing “workshops” for 
discussion of program problems 
also were emphasized. 

The association elected as officers 
for the year ahead: president— 
Thomas J. McCoy, Philadelphia; 
vice-president—Francis ]. Lammer, 
Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer— 
A.C, Edgecombe, County of Beaver. 

Tennessee’s Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Author- 
ities held a special meeting in 
Nashville on November 19 to elect 
a new slate of officers for 1959: 
president—John H. Brandon, Nash- 
ville; vice-presidents—J. M. Boyd, 
Jesse W. Morrison, Howard R. 
Poston of Dyersburg, Clarksville, 
and Kingsport, respectively; secre- 
tary-treasurer—George Guy, Nash- 
ville. 

Mississippi’s Housing Association, 
meeting in New Orleans December 
12-13, also carried out an election 
of officers, among other association 
business concluded. New associa- 
tion officers are: president—Shield 
Sims, Columbus;  vice-president— 
Matt Lyons, Biloxi; secretary-treas- 
urer—Mrs. Anna Caillavet, Biloxi. 


ASA SAYS “NO" TO PROPOSED 
NATIONAL BUILDING CODE PLAN 


The drive in support of a na- 
tional uniform building code for 
one- and two-family dwellings (see 
November 1958 JourNat, page 356) 
was dealt a setback on Novembe 
17. The American Standards Asso- 
ciation, on that date, turned down 
a request from building industry, 
professional, public interest, and 
other organizations that it initiate 
the project under ASA procedures. 
Reason given by ASA for the “no” 
verdict: “no consensus among the 
national groups and organizations 
substantially concerned .. .” 





PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





IN LINE WITH LEARNING how things are going in housing and 
urban renewal over the globe outside U.S.—goal of many of the articles in 
this month’s JouRNAL—we recommend a lively, small book on the experi- 
ence of England with urban planning controls since World War II. It is 
Cities in Flood: The Problems of Urban Growth, by Peter Self (see listing) , 
which is thought-provoking for the planner and renewalist in this country 
whose job it is to remedy “town cramming” with town planning and to 
try to figure out the best way to handle the problem of urban “spill” into 
the suburbs. Though we haven't yet adopted the kinds of planning con- 
trols that Britain has developed and have let urban population disperse at 
private will instead of building new towns with government aid, the same 
torces of growth and decay are at work in big cities here; so the experience 
reported in this book can be looked at with a receptive eye. 


In seven chapters of the book, Mr. Self describes the tools hammered out 
for Britain’s postwar drive to relieve congestion in the big cities and what 
they have accomplished: providing for new towns, as a means of moving 
population and workplaces outside the cities; creating greenbelts around 
major cities to open up the landscape and to halt unrestricted urban 
sprawl; steering location of some kinds of industry to bring work and 
workers together; and protecting agricultural land resources. The major 
tool, on which much reliance for success was placed, was the land-use 
control program, given into the hands of greatly strengthened local plan- 
ning agencies. However, Mr. Self says, in effect land-use control has proved 
to be the “Achilles heel,” partly because of the complex method of com- 
pensating for land compulsorily taken (a fault that may be corrected by 
the 1958 town and country planning act now going into effect). Mr. Self 
feels that the whole grand planning scheme has shrunk somewhat into 
routine detail and that “planning controls are coming to be viewed as 
necessary evils rather than as instruments for forging lasting benefits’’—a 
sorry state. In his final chapter, he calls for a return to and a re-examina- 
tion of the original concept of the inter-relatedness of new town building, 
industry dispersal, greenbelts, etc., and pleads for a stronger leadership in 
the central government to carry through this over-all approach. He em- 
phasizes that “the need to develop more new centres away from the 
conurbations must not be allowed to obscure the equally vital need of 
redeveloping the cores of the big cities.” Enlarged research activity in the 
social sciences is recommended as a possible aid to help figure out why 
things haven't worked out too well up to now and to make them work 
better in the future. Along with this, he says, should come more energetic 
efforts toward regional planning, to eliminate the “myopic, groping air 
which results from tackling matters which cannot be solved by one author- 
ity in isolation from its neighbors.” (Sound familiar?) 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS Authority, 2031 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, 
Special mailing to full-rate subscribers Missouri. 

to SABEO's Renewal information oc), URBAN RENEWAL PROGRESS RE- 
agi oe poo % — 2+ thee Bap remoeig PORT BY THE REDEVELOPMENT 
to others direct y rom or igina ing source. AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF ERIE, 
STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, PENNSYLVANIA. December 1958. 6 PPp- 
jr. PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCI- Apply to the Authority, 604 Palace Hard- 
ATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVEL- ware Building, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
OPMENT OFFICIALS, before the Sub- 
committee on Housing, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States 
House of Representatives, January 30, 
1959. 24 pp. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ST. LOUIS REPORTS. The Housing NEW FROM NAHRO 

Authority and Land Clearance for Re- PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 68: 
development Authority of St. Louis. Un- SPACE IS WHERE YOU FIND IT: How 
dated. Unpaged (20 pages). Apply to the to Take Advantage of Local Non-News- 


“FOR SALE”. Promotional brochure for 
disposition of Peach-Sassafras Project 
land in Erie, Pennsylvania. Undated. 4 
pp- Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Erie, 604 Palace Hardware Building, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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paper Publications to Spread the Word 
on Housing and Urban Renewal. March 
1959. 1 p., multilithed. Distributed as a 
membership service to agency members of 
NAHRO and to full-rate RIS subscribers. 
Additional copies free on request to 
agency member personnel. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

How housing and redevelopment agen- 
cies in Chicago, Litthe Rock, San Antonio, 
have channeled information about their 
programs through house organs of indus 
try, civic club newsletters, and other pub- 
lications of a specialized nature and 
distribution 


HOUSING ABROAD 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HOUSING 
AND BUILDING STATISTICS FOR 
EUROPE. Report by Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. 1958. 46 pp. 40 cents. 
United Nations Publication 59.11.E.2. 
Order from International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Population trends and the housing situ- 
ation; prices, costs, and rents; employment 
and unemployment in the construction in 
dustry; housing conditions; and other data 
on the housing situation in 25 countries 


FINANCING OF HOUSING IN EU- 
ROPE. Prepared by Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 1958. 
86 pp. 80 cents. United Nations Publica- 
tion 58.11.E.3. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

In the European countries covered— 
both western and eastern—housing policy 
ranges from regarding the dwelling as a 
service to be made available at very low 
cost, with government aid, to promoting 
home occupancy with as little public 
financial aid as possible. This informative 
and detailed document puts the financing 
of housing in a setting enabling compari- 
sons. It is a useful piece to prepare the 
housing-minded tourist with background 
for further questioning when he sets foot 


ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

An interesting report from the mission 
that UN sent to Ghana at its request in 
1955 to study housing targets and needs, 
slum clearance, financing, and materials 
tor building (rent controls, too). Charles 
Abrams, known well to NAHRO mem 
bers, was chairman of the team 


URBAN RENEWAL 


CITIES IN FLOOD: The Problems of 
Urban Growth, by Peter Self. 1957. 189 
pp. $2.95. Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 
Russell Square, London, England. 

See column introduction.) 


THE CHALLENGE OF URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, by M. Carter McFarland. Urban 
Land Institute Technical Bulletin 34. 
1958. 44 pp. $3. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


G.ood background resource on the rea 
soning behind urban renewal from point of 
view of the national, municipal, and pri 
vate economy and the problems and 
prospects Will Rehabilitation Work? 
Whither the Downtown Area?” “Is the 
Lrban Renewal Program Broad Enough? 

some of the questions.) Lhe monograph 
is based on a series of lectures Mr. M« 
Farland delivered in Ottawa, Canada, 





FOR RUGGED 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


STAR COMPANY 








Litchfield, Mich. . Lincoln 22022 





under auspices otf the Central Housing 
and Mortgage Corporation 


ESTIMATING HOUSEHOLD SIZE IN 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, by Robert 
C. Schmitt, in Land Economics tor 
February 1958. $2. Land Economics, 121 
South Pinckney Street, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Some knowledge of statistical method 
will be helptul in understanding the 
multiple regression” technique of popu 
lation torecasting described in this report 
The method was applied in a study of a 
Honolulu clearance project to determine 
how big households should be provided 
for in redevelopment of the site I he 
conclusion of the study was that there 
would probably be a striking reduction 
in average household size to 2.2 from 
5, an 1950.) For market analysts: most 
of the statistics needed for this kind of 
analysis, savs the author appear in the 
census tract bulletins published from the 
1950) census 
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BALL BEARING FAUCET STEMS 
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*BELCO bibb washers will give 
ten years of trouble-free serv- 
ice under normal usage be- 
cause ball bearings convert 
friction to pressure, eliminat- 
ing the grinding that causes 
leaks. 


in the countries treated. 


TRAINING FOR TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY PLANNING: Seminar . . . Held by 
Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, United Nations, Puerto Rico, March 
1956. 1957. 119 pp. $1.25. United Nations 
Publication 1957. [V.11. International Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. 

Ihe material in this document offers a 
good round-up of thinking by teachers 
and other leaders in the planning field 
today. One sample: Weissmann, Violich, 














BELCO ball bearing stem races 
are Aluminum Silicon Bronze 
which is impervious to dezinci- 
fication, the destroyer of ordi- 
nary brass faucet valve stems. Ball bearings and 
bibb screws are stainless steel. BELCO bibb wash- 
and Belluschi on the relation of planning ers are made of Buna-N, compounded to with- 
education to physical planning and eco- stand high temperatures, give long, leak-proof 
nomic and social development, with Tug- life. BELCO ball bearing faucet stems are sup- 
well and Rodwin among the discussants plied by leading brass goods manufacturers when 
of this subject. One section is devoted to specified. Old, defective faucet stems can be re- 
research and training institutions for placed with BELCOS through a convenient month 
planning in Latin America and there are ly budget plan. Call or write us for complete in- 
appendices summarizing other reports on formation and free sample. Send a sample stem 
the education of planners. for conversion and quotation without obligation. 


BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. 


HOUSING IN GHANA. United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme. 1957. 
220 pp. $1.50. United Nations Publication 
1957.11.H.3. International Documents Serv- 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS WANTED 
W39—Male, 44— Management 


Candidate employed for past five years 
as project manager seeks a position as 
management director or large housing 
project manager. Background includes ex 
perience in social service -work; tenant 
interviewing and counseling; cooperative 
work with housing-affiliated agencies; 
budgeting; collections; all duties relative 
to maintenance and operation of a hous 
ing project. Candidate’s management work 
has received editorial praise; project has 
served as exemplary operation. Married, 
candidate will relocate out-of-state 


W40—Male, 44—Renewal, Housing 
Lawyer with extensive background in 
industrial development, real estate, and 
merchandising seeks a position in fields 
of housing and renewal. Presently heads a 
medium-sized eastern city’s industrial de- 
velopment commission working to pro 
mote money and industries into the urban 
area. Administers commission’s municipal 
appropriation; carry out many faceted 
program dealing with federal agencies, 
city officials, private industry, and enlists 
support for local industrial development. 
Previously worked in a similar position 
and program responsible for introducing 
new industries and jobs in New England 
city. Prior to industrial development work, 
candidate worked in all phases of real 
estate and retail merchandising. Candidate 
is married and is a member of the state 
bar. 
W41—Male, 22—Urban Renewal 
Candidate long-interested in urban re- 
newal and redevelopment seeks an initial 
position in these fields. Background in- 
cludes liberal arts degree with a major 
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in government from Cornell University 
For past six months candidate has been 
on active duty as an army reserve office: 
assigned to platoon training and reenlist 
ment duties. Single, will locate anywhere 
Direct inquiries to A. Jerry Keyser, 919 
East Dorset Street, Philadelphia 50, Penn 
svlvania. 


W42—Male, 32—Research 

Candidate worked for a large-city plan- 
ning commission for some six years as 
research analyst. Conducted research proj- 
ects, under supervision; prepared charts, 
graphs, and final reports; served as liaison 
contact with local and federal agencies, 
civic groups working in planning and re- 
development. More recently, candidate 
has worked as a market research analvst 
for a manufacturing firm, developing sales 
data compilation procedures; gathering 
information on consumer attitudes and 
market trends; and revising sales and ad- 
vertising programs in territorial markets 
\lso prepared charts and graphs for sales 
use; ‘supervised clerical personnel. Candi 
date has also worked with the army map- 
ping service as a geographic research spe- 
cialist. Duties involved the selection, 
evaluation, and analysis of intelligence 
data for military mapping and planning 
purposes. Candidate holds degree in eco- 
nomic geography, served in the United 
States Air Force, and has various pro- 
fessional affiliations. Married; available 
on short notice 


W43—Male, 34—Renewal 

Candidate is presently director of de- 
velopment for a local authority and has 
had seven years’ experience on the job 
Duties include full responsibility for 
selection, acquisition, and clearance of 


public housing sites; project layout and 
design supervision; and neighborhood 
analyses for renewal projects in collabora- 
tion with the city planning director. Can- 
didate’s responsibilities also include the 
administration of the authoritv’s renewal 
prograin and acting as contracting officer 
during construction 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A91—Planning Director 


Baltimore’s renewal and housing agency 
is seeking a planning director to develop 
and direct all planning activities for its 
rapidly expanding urban renewal program. 
Candidate will also supervise some 40 stat 
fers. Qualifications: degree plus 10 years’ 
experience  prelerred Starting salary: 
$11,664, with four automatic increases to 
$14,160. Direct detailed resumes to: F. M 
Disney, Director of Personnel, Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, 709 
East Eager Street, Baltimore 3, Marvland 


A92—Renewal Director 

New Rochelle, New York has available 
the position of director of urban renewal. 
Involves responsibility for the planning 
and administration of an urban redevelop 
ment program dealing with the acquisition 
and disposal of substandard properties, re- 
location, site improvement and redevelop 
ment, and the establishment of necessary 
administrative controls to execute program 
Job requirements: thorough grounding in 
federal program regulations; knowledge of 
planning principles, sociology, economics, 
legal procedures; some knowledge of engi 
neering, design, health problems, research 
techniques; and public relations ability 
Also: degree in business or public admin 
istration, engineering, economics or _ its 
equivalent; four vears’ supervisory experi- 
ence in related fields. Position is not civil 
service; salary is matched to experience 
\pplv: Warren K. Meyer, Director of Pet 
sonnel, City of New Rochelle, New York 
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